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Hand-Cutting  the  leather  to  the  pattern 


Shaping  the  leather  over  the  last 


Applying  first  set  of  sole  stitches 


EXCLUSIVE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  AUTHENTIC  SKI  EQUIPMENT 


GUARANTEED  HAND-MADE 

By  Italian  Mastar-Craftsman 

Why  is  it  so  important  to  insist  on  a  hand-made  ski  boot?  Because  hand-made  boots  will 
give  you  better  fit,  better  support  and  far  longer  use!  While  it  is  true  that  most  hand¬ 
made  ski  boots  come  from  abroad,  it  is  wrong  to  assume  that  all  imported  boots  are  made 
by  hand.  In  fact,  very  few  are! 

A  machine-made  boot  will  never  last  as  long  under  the  same  conditions,  because 
a  machine  cannot  duplicate  the  infinitely  delicate  but  all-important  details  which 
the  skilled  craftsman  puts  into  his  work.  For  a  boot  that  will  stand  up  under 
strain  and  hard  use . . .  that  will  not  “give"  and  weaken  its  support 
...  for  a  boot  to  depend  on  for  your  safety  and  for  years 
_  of  skiing  pleasure... 

choose  a  NORDICA— 

TRULY  HAND-MADE 

SKI  BOOT!  V  THE  AL 


''Unit"  at  work  tSecond  Stitching) 


THE  SESTRIERE 

Same  high  quality 
leathers-with  fluid 
hinge  action! 


THE  ALPINA 

Nordica’s  popular 
priced  boot! 

ift  ‘29” 


Applying  third  sole  stitching 


Putting  on  the  finishing  touches 


AT  BETTER  SKI  SHOPS  everywhere 


> 


mmL  ^ 


WR/TE 

FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
ON 

HOW  TO  SKI 


COMPETITION  MODEL  SKIS 


Northland’s  two  great  competition  model  skis  are  the  Competition  Downhill  and 
the  Competition  Slalom.  The  skis  that  have  proven  their  superiority  over  all 
other  skis  in  the  field  again  and  again.  In  races  where  the  finest  skiers  in  the 
world  compete  for  national  and  international  honors. 

The  Competition  Downhill  is  built  with  just  the  correct  degree  of  strength, 
firmness,  weight  and  camber  to  give  the  downhill  competitor  the  speed  he  needs 
to  win  races.  The  Competition  Slalom  is  a  narrower  ski  with  strong  tip,  bviilt  to 
give  the  slalom  racer  the  speed,  steadiness  and"  bite”  required  in  controlled  turns. 

Both  models  are  all  hickory,  multiple  laminated.  They  have  the  Permacite  base 
for  durability  and  speed  (the  toughest  and  fastest  running  surface  known), 
plastic  top  edges  and  a  beautiful  Suntone  finish.  See  these  skis  at  your  favorite 
ski  shop.  Judge  their  qualities  for  yourself. 


ALL  HICKORY 


LOOK  FOK  THE 


DEIRHEAD  TRADEMARK 


NORTHLAND 

SKI  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2325  ENDICOTT  ST.  •  DEPT.  120  •  ST.  PAUL  14,  MINN. 

WORLDS  LARGEST  SKI  MANUFACTURERS 
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Aspen's  NEW,  MILE-LONG  DOUBLE  CHAIRLIFT  by  Heron 

DOUBLES  our  lift  capacity  and 

DOUBLES  your  skiing 

The  new  DOUBLE  chairlift  guarantees  early  skiing  and 
opens,  for  the  first  time,  a  vast  area  to  beginning  and  in¬ 
termediate  skiers  on  the  gentler  upper  slopes  of  Aspen 
Mountain.  ' 

for  Atfien  accommodaHons  and 
services  see  adioining  page  ^ 
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{  Aspen  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Box  A,  Aspen,  Colo. 

■  I  wont  to  know  more  about  o  ski 
:  vocation  at  Aspen.  Send  information  to: 

I  NAME  . 

I  STREET  . . . 

1  CITY . ZONE . STATE . 

- - - - - I 
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Editorially 
Speaking . . . 

We  enter  our  nineteenth  publishing  season  with  a  feeling  of  excitement  and 
anticipation  engendered  by  reports  from  every  corner  of  the  ski  world.  Never 
have  area  operators,  manufacturers  and  plain  ordinary  skiers  been  so  con¬ 
fident  of  a  good  season.  All  we  need  is  just  the  proper  amount  of  snow. 

Promising  signs  are  many.  Organized  skiing  has  a  new  head  in  capable  Al 
Sigal  of  California  who  can  be  expected  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  benefits 
of  the  National  Ski  Association,  whose  Eastern  component  has  engaged  the 
full-time  services  of  Franconia’s  Rog  Peabody  to  direct  its  program.  A  record 
number  of  new  lifts  are  sprouting  all  over  the  landscape.  Hotels  are  being 
added  and  added  on  to  at  many  of  the  major  areas.  Yet  the  anticipated  de¬ 
mand,  particularly  during  the  holidays  and  on  weekends,  still  exceeds  the 
supply  of  topnotch  ski  facilities. 

The  equipment  picture  has  changed  greatly  since  World  War  II.  European 
imports  are  supplying  a  large  share  of  the  growing  market,  while  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  U.S.  hold  their  own  with  vastly  improved  merchandise.  New  ideas 
are  tested  immediately.  Good  ideas  become  standard  equipment  almost  over¬ 
night.  La  mode  has  bewitched  skidon,  and  woe  betides  the  clothing  manu¬ 
facturer  who  fails  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  fashion. 

These  developments,  gradual  as  they  are,  have  put  an  entirely  new  face  on 
our  beloved  sport.  A  few  staunch  sportsmen  take  unequivocal  exception  to  this 
trend,  but  most  of  us  rather  enjoy  basking  in  the  glamor,  the  stylishness  and 
highfalutin  spirit  of  the  New  Skiing. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  activity  SKI  magazine,  too,  has  undergone  some 
changes  in  the  right  direction.  Our  growth  has  brought  about  additions  to  our 
professional  staff  and  removal  to  more  spacious  and  efficient  offices,  a  corner 
of  which  is  shown  below.  For  this  we  thank  the  readers  and  advertisers  who 
have  made  SKI  magazine  the  crossroads  of  the  sport. 


ASPEN 


BIDWELL’S  SPORTS  DU  yoi  s*y  SERIOUS 
ski  shop?  That’s  is— hit  also  wo  spoak  Bo-^! 
See  as  dirinp  year  yisit.  Across  froai  NEW 
kowllnp  alloys. 


BELL  MOUNTAIN  LODGE  Now.  Inforaal  fan. 
Contemporary  desipn,  sandecks,  dramatic  dear 
of  ski  rans,  kitchens  lor  families,  coaples. 
Laxary  to  Rt  kadpet. 


BLUE  SPRUCE  SKI  LODGE  At  lift.  Spacloas 
rooms  A  apts.  arlth  pri.  katk-shoaNr,  mask, 
pietarc  window  over  ski  rans.  New.  Boaatifal. 
Write  for  Broekare.  Tcl.  2B91. 


THE  CHAIRLIFT  CHALET  Beside  chairlift. 
Most  convenient  for  kreakfast  A  lanck.  Skl-in 
service,  dininp  room,  Rreplace,  sandock.  Larpo 
mena,  law  prices.  Hosts  Howard  A  Joan  Awray. 


GUIDO’S  SWISS  INN  A  LODGE  Galdo’s  Swiss 
Inn,  Cakins  A  Lodpe,  Aspen,  Colorado.  Food 
as  yoa  pet  it  In  Swiss  Hotels. 


HILLSIDE  LODGE  Stadia  apts.  eomfortakle 
rooms,  attractive  reined  komo-tlko.  Raasonaklo. 
Between  lifts,  ski  to  front  door.  Writ^— 
Emma  Hacrdle,  Box  B,  Aspen  Colo.  Tol.  3551. 

HOLIDAY  HOUSE  Inexpensive,  and  assarance 
of  perfect  ski  vacation,  informal.  Rooms,  8 
dorms.  3  blocks  to  lift.  Write  Alfred  Braan, 
Box  634,  Aspen,  Colo.  Phono  4471  or  2371. 

HOTEL  JEROME  A  CHALETS  Widest  choice 
Accom.  hotel,  delaxe  chalets,  dorms.,  to  meet 
kadpet.  Learn  to  ski  week  complete  packapo 
$86.00.  Write  Aspen  Co.,  Aspen,  Colo.  Box  S-1. 


MILLEREST  LODGE  Charm.  Comfort.  Ideal 
Location.  Scnsikle  Rates.  Wonderfai  Food.  Pat 
A  Helen  Miller,  Box  398,  Aspen.  Tel.  2261. 


MOORE  COURT  A  REALTY 


THE  MOUNTAIN  CHALET  Mttt.  HospiUlity, 
central,  loanpe  overlookinp  trails,  Rreplace. 
radiant  heat.  Comf.  rooms — priv.  or  conn, 
katk.  2  kiks.  to  lift  or  shops  $3.50  np  incl. 
kreakfast.  Write  Ralph  Melville. 


NORWAY  LODGE  Ski  down  to  lift.  18  rooms, 
18  baths,  loanpe,  sandeck.  Rreplace,  kr’kf’st 
available.  A  home  away  from  home.  Write  for 
folder. 


PROSPECTOR  LODGE  Aspen’s  laxarloas  ski 
lodpe.  Rastic  lop  constraetion — spacloas  loanpe. 
Rreplace,  pictarc  windows  over  ski  rans.  In- 
^  formal,  charminp  atmosphere. 


THE  RED  ONION 


SHADOW  HILL  LODGE  Aspen’s  friendliest 
lodpe.  Privacy,  Rnest  beds,  Pri.  baths,  keaatifal 

_  loanpe,  HI-FI  records,  host  breakfast  In 

Rockies.  Helen  A  Frank  Myen.  Box  518. 


THE  SUNDECK  Elevation  11,300.  Hot  lanckes. 
soavenirs,  Rims.  Paal  A  Hanna  Wirtk. 


T  LA2Y  7  RANCH  Modarn  rastic  apartments 
$3.50  parson,  also  proap  rates.  Private  taw, 
nipkt  skllnp,  ski  Jorinp.  Transportation  to 
lifts.  Writa  Loa  A  Had  Deane. 

WESTERNER  COURT  Heart  of  Aspen,  near 
lifts,  dininp  places,  atkar  activities.  Excellent 
parkinp  space.  Rates  $4.00  to  4.50  dally  per¬ 
son  (2  In  room)  2.50  dally  3rd  person.  Box 
183A  or  phone  2184. 


ASPIN  CHAMBIR  OP  COMMIRCE 


Box  A,  Aipon,  Colorado 
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BERTHOUD  PASS 


WINTER  PARK 


DENVER 


57  MILES  ^ - ►  12  MILES 


LETTERS 


Sirs: 

Pint-sized  Jimmy  Heuga  shows  “how 
he  gets  his  outside  knee  over  his  inside 
ski  and  his  inside  elbow  over  his  out¬ 
side  tip.” 


•  Double  Chair  Lift  •  Modem  Lodge 

•  Ski  School  •  Dining  Room 

•  Rentals  •  Cocktail  Lounge 

•  Shelter  House  &  Coffee  Shop  •  Your  Hosts:  Ria  &  Bill  Beyer 

Early  reservations  advisable 
Write:  $.  S.  HUNTINGTON,  Gen.  Mgr.,  IDAHO  SPRINGS  I,  COLO. 


I  refer  to  page  twenty-six  of  the 
1953  November  issue  of  SKI  magazine 
— -showing  Othmar  Schneider  doing 
this  maneuver. 


BLUB  SPRUCE 

SKI  LODGE 

....at  lift 

ASPEN’S  MOST  DISTINCTIVE 


For  Informalien;  Steve  Bradley — Winter  Park,  2 


POWDER  SNOW 
BLUE  SKIES 
FRIENDLY  EVENINGS 


In  thumbing  through  SKI  magazine 
this  summer,  I  was  struck  by  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  these  two  pictures.  Jimmy, 
now  eleven,  starts  his  sixth  year  of 
racing  for  the  Squaw  Valley-Lake  Ta¬ 
hoe  Ski  Club. 

Pat  Riley 

Squaw  Valley  Lodge 
Tahoe  City,  Calif. 

Sirs: 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  New 
Zealand  skiing  is  actually  much  better 
{Continued  on  page  8) 


Announcing 
NEW  DOUBLE 
CHAIR  LIFT 


ASPEN 


12  improved  slopes;  little  bitter 
weather;  Ski  Week  with  lodging, 
meals,  tows,  lessons. 

Dwight  Miller  Fraser  2488 
Box  3  •  Winter  Park,  Colo. 


Aspen  proidly  presents  a  NEW  4900  font  DOUBLE 
CHAIR  LIFT  In  addition  to  World’s  Lanpest  Chair  Lift- 
new  no  waitinp— will  mean  earlier  and  lenger  ski 
season.  Learn-to-skI  weeks.  Many  special  events. 

Victorian  hospitality  in  an  Alpine  setting.  Swiss  Calsine. 
Wide  choice  of  accommodations.  Write  Dept.  8. 

HOTEL  JEROME  and  Allied  Properties,  ASPEN,  COLORADO 
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'This  year  there'll  be 
*arli»r  skiing  and  better 
skiing,  so  plan  to  visit  usi" 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Preston  Beaver 


. .  .Winter  Park,  Colorado 

!|  Come  to  this  winter  wonderland  and  skier’s  paradise.  Two 

I  of  the  big  capacity  lifts  at  Winter  Park  actually  handle  more 
I  skiers  in  an  hour  (1000  each)  than  the  lifts  in  other  areas 

5  can  handle  in  an  entire  day!  That  means  more  time  on  the 

runs,  less  time  spent  returning  to  the  top.  Two  areas  to 
choose  from :  Sportsland  Ski  Chalet  is  just  5  minutes  from 
Winter  Park  and  20  minutes  from  Berthoud. 

FREE 

Picture  Folder  ...shows  wonderful  private  rooms,  thrilling  ski  areas,  delicious 
meals  and  all  the  extras  you  get  at  Sportsland.  Also  contains 
complete  rates  including  the  famous  “7  days — $57”  which 
^9  gives  you  lifts,  lessons,  and  transportation  to  ski  areas  as  well 
Wy  .  AS  as  all  the  other  accommodations  and  extras. 


manicurea  slopes  . . .  Every 

single  bush,  stone,  stump  and  other 
obstacle  over  V’  high  has  been  removed ! 
That  means  earlier  skiing,  safer  skiing 
and  far  better  skiing.  Actually,  the  snow 
base  is  five  feet  or  better  most  of  the 
time  but  there  are  14  different  runs — 
you  can  ski  safely  on  as  little  as  a  foot 
of  snow. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaver:  Please  send  me  your  free  picture  folder, 
with  rates  and  bus  and  train  schedules. 


NEW  (50,000  ADDITION  TO  MAIN  LODGE 

includes  a  brand  new  dining  roam,  kitchen 
and  recreation  room... at  well  as  new  "luxury” 
rooms  with  private  bath.  Free  picture  folder 
gives  full  details.  Rates  as  low  as  $57  for  7 
days,  6  nights.  (Bunk  rates:  men  $49;  girls  $55). 


Name 


Address 


State 
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KNEISSL 


KNEISSL  SKIS 


STROLZ  SKI  BOOTS 


KNEISSL  SKI  BOOTS 


IF  IT’S  A  SASKA  IMPORT 

IT’S  TOP-FLIGHT  SKI  EQUIPMENT! 


r 


COVER  PHOTO 


PHOTO  CREDITS 


Published  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire  Volume  19,  No.  1 


What’s  New  in  Equipment? 

New  Zealand  . 

Operation  Little  Tuck 
Alta  Birthday  Girl 

Improve  Your  Skiing  . 

The  Week  the  Lift  Quit 
The  Quehec-Kandahar 


W  OLFGANG  LERT 


DAMON  AND  SARA  GADD 


OSWALD  WERNER 


MARGE  CRAWFORD 


BOB  BOURDON 


LOEY  RINQUIST 


NINE  NEW  ALL-EXPENSE 


JOHN  FRY 


WILLIAM  L.  BALL 


FRANK  ELKINS 


EDITORIALLY  SPEAKING,  3 
SKI  NEWSLETTER,  13 

NEWSLETTER,  65 


SKI  LETTERS,  4r  •  BOOKS,  10 
FILMS,  23  •  NEW  PRODUCTS 

•  WHERE  TO  STAY,  69 


AUSTRIA  •  SWITZERLAND 
NORWAY  •  SWEDEN  •  GERMANY 
ITALY  •  FRANCE 


Choosing  Skis  I,  57  •  Choosing  Skis  II,  60 
Tips  on  Repair,  64  •  Colder  Winters,  67 


Race  Schedule,  63 
SKI  Survey,  72 


Fly  overnight  from  New  York  on 
an  S-A-S  DC-6B  to  the  deep  pow¬ 
der  snows  of  Europe’s  top  ski 
centers.  Your  choice  of  seven 
tours  conducted  by  famous  ski 
experts,  plus  two  independent 
tours. 

Trips  range  from  16  to  2S 
days,  resorts  from  Scandinavia 
through  the  Alps  and  Tyrol.  Pay 
later  if  you  wish. 

FREE  . . .  Write  for  new  Ski  Tour 
Folder  with  full  details  and 
special  offers. 


Reid  Rowlaod,  former  Sun  Valley  News  Bureau  cameraman,  took  this  action  shot  of  Stein  Eriksen 
on  Baldy  Mountain  with  a  4  z  5  Pacemaker  Graphic,  1/1000  second  at  f  5.6,  on  Kodak  Ektachrome 
with  one  #22B  flashbulb  at  the  camera.  No  filter  was  used.  The  lens  was  a  135  mm.  Graphex 
optar,  f  4.7. 


Frontispiece,  17,  Curt  Chase  skiing  at  Aspen  by  Patrick  Henry  •  3,  Alex  McCarthy,  George  Burns 

*  4,  Squaw  Valley  News  Bureau,  Bob  Bourdon  •  10,  Jan  Brunner  •  18,  Ray  M.  Johnson  *  19, 
S.  McWilliams,  Damon  Gadd  •  20,  21,  Oswald  W’emer  •  22,  Jack  W'hite  •  23,  John  Jay,  Robert 
Capa*Magnum  Photos  *  24,  Mary  Bourdon  •  25,  Loey  Rinquist  •  26,  Jan  Brunner,  Bob  Bourdon 

•  27,  Jan  Brunner,  Leo  Samson  •  32,  Max  Wagner  •  37,  George  Sormer  •  44,  Leo  Samson  •  49, 
K.L.M.  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  •  .50,  Oswald  W'erner  •  59,  Frank  Howard 
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□  1955 
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{Continued  from  page  4) 
than  Australian  although  the  islands 
are  so  much  smaller  than  the  Austral¬ 
ian  continent.  Aussies  who  fly  the  1200 
miles  of  sea  to  N.Z.  for  not  much  more 
than  a  weekend’s  skiing  will  say  that 
the  terrain  and  snow  are  much  better 
than  in  their  own  back  yard.  So 
do  try  and  put  in  a  plug  for  us  some 
time.  After  all  Ed  Hillary  cut  his  first 
steps  on  our  ski  hills  in  New  Zealand 
then  got  knighted  for  doing  Everest. 

Peter  “Kiwi”  Lawlor 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho 

We  trust  Mr.  Lawlor  will  be  pleased 
at  the  appearance  of  the  Gadds’  article 
in  this  issue,  as  well  as  his  own.  Mr. 
Lawlor  is  a  New  Zealander,  as  you 
might  guess  from  his  being  nicknamed 
after  the  apteryx. 

On  the  general  subject  of  Austral¬ 
asia  and  zoology,  we  couldn’t  help  no¬ 
ticing  disturbing  reports  in  recent 
issues  of  the  Australian  Ski-Horizon. 
The  reports  dealt  with  the  activity  of 
snakes  at  Buller  and  Hotham,  favorite 
ski  areas.  Aussie  ski  poet-laureate  Tom 
Mitchell  commented,  in  part: 

They  hiss  from  the  trees, 

They  coil  round  my  knees, 

They  gyrate  on  their  tails  on  the 
snows. 

Their  mouths  open  wide 
As  with  sinuous  glide 
They  flicker  their  tongues  on 
my  toes. 

Mitchell  concludes:  “/  always  taunt 
Arnie  Lunn  with  the  fact  that  I  have 
done  one  thing  with  a  ski  that  even  he 
has  never  done  and  that  is  to  kill  a 
snake  with  a  ski.” 

To  judge  from  the  foregoing  ex¬ 
ample,  Australia  is  experiencing  a 
golden  age  of  ski  poetry — especially  if 
one  insists,  with  Arnold  Lunn,  that 
any  definition  of  poetry  must  include 
bad  poetry.  We  quote  further  ex¬ 
amples  : 

There  was  a  young  skier  from  Hotham. 
Gave  his  clothes  to  the  moths  and 
forgot  ’em; 

He  now  wears  his  heart 
On  a  very  strange  part, 

Not  his  sleeve,  not  his  breast,  but 
his  bottom.  .  .  . 

A  love  smitten  male  skier  of  Wang, 

To  his  luscious  fiancee  once  sang: 
“My  eyes  sure  go  misty 
At  the  sight  of  your  christie 
And  your  neat 
Little  seat 
When  you  prang.” 

For  the  meaning  of  the  last  word,  see 
the  article  on  New  Zealand  in  this 
if  sue. 
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fhe  skiers 


AUSTRIA  has  perfect  ski¬ 
ing  December  through 
April,  with  abundant 
powder  snow,  sunshine, 
and  almost  limitless  ter¬ 
rain,  25  cable  railways, 
150  lifts.  Ski  instruction  at 
$5.20  per  week,  for  4  hours 
daily.  First-class  hotels  in 
the  high  season— only  $4-6 
a  day  with  meals.  Every¬ 
where  you  enjoy  gay  eve¬ 
nings  and  Austria’s  famed 
gemiitlichkeit. 


FRANCE  abounds  with 
winter  sports  opportuni¬ 
ties!  Enjoy  the  fine  skiing 
at  Chamonix,  Megeve  and 
Val  d’Isere.  Also  ski  at 
Valberg  and  Auron  in  the 
Alpes  Maritimes . . .  only 
1  hour  from  the  sunny 
Riviera.  All  French  Ski 
Schools  teach  the  Allais 
system  by  grades  so  in¬ 
struction  has  been  stand¬ 
ardized. 


ITALY  offers  superb  ski¬ 
ing  from  the  Alps  to  Mt. 

Etna _ Cortina _ Ses- 

triere . .  .Cervinia . . .  Abe- 
tone  .  .  .  Terminillo  .  .  . 
each  equipped  for  begin¬ 
ner  and  expert  alike. 
Cable  car  and  lifts . . . 
miles  of  trail . . .  magnifi¬ 
cent  slopes.  Hotels  and 
hostels  offer  cozy  comfort, 
warm  hospitality.  Your 
dollars  go  a  long  way . . . 
in  colorful  Italy! 


SCANDINAVIA  makes  skiing  the  national  sport!  And 
no  wonder  for  in  both  Norway  and  Sweden  ideal  terrain 
and  snow  conditions  prevail.  Near  Oslo  are  such  resorts 
as  Geilo,  Opdal  and  the  Gudbranddalen  Valley.  Stock¬ 
holm,  too,  is  just  a  few  hours  away  from  such  famous 
winter  sports  areas  as  Lake  Siljan. 


SWITZERLAND  is  the  Winter  sports  Center  of  the  World 
.  .  .  125  ski  resorts  with  5,000  hotels  ranging  from  spic- 
and-span  country  inns  to  glamorous  palaces,  hundreds  of 
ski-lifts,  moimtain  railroads  and  government-tested  ski 
schools.  A  wide  choice  of  “snow-safe”  altitudes  up  to 
12,000  feet  with  the  kind  of  snow  that  suits  you. 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines,  Dept.  S-1 
430  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Please  send  full  information  on  your 
European  Ski  Tours  to 

□  AUSTRIA  □  ITALY 

□  FRANCE  □  SCANDINAVIA 

□  GERMANY  □  SWITZERLAND 


KIM  CALENDAR  OF  WINTER  SPORTS  TOURS 


Jan.  15— First  Ski  Bird  Club  Tour.  Feb.  12— John  Jay  Ski  Tour. 
Feb.  19— Second  Ski  Bird  Club  Tour.  In  Feb.— Dick  Button 
Winter  Sports  Tour.  Mar.  10— Fritz  Loosli  Ski  Tour. 

Mar.  12— AAidwest  Ski  Tour. 


Independent  Departures  Daily 


KOYAl  DUTCH 
s.  AIRLINES  ^ 


My  Travel  Agent  Is, 
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150  action  SEB^F 
photographs 
show  you 
all  the  beet 

techniques  ' 


Modern  Ski  Systems 

By  HANS  GEORG 
Foreword  by  Sig  Buchmayr 


The  fundamentals  of  all  the  basic  ski 
systems  are  given  here  in  magnificent 
photographs  and  vivid  text  by  an  in¬ 
ternationally  famous  instructor.  Prac¬ 
tical  advice  makes  everything  easy  to 
understand  and  easy  to  do.  Expert  and 
novice  will  find  a  full  bag  of  ski 
tricks  that  will  help  to  adapt  to  every 
terrain  and  every  situation.  As  essen¬ 
tial  as  a  good  pair  of  boots,  as  helpful 
as  the  lift — a  wonderful  book  for 
every  skier . S3.75 

l^'At  your  dealer*s  or  send  for  your  copy  today  ^ 

I  HASTINGS  HOUSE,  Publishers  I 

I  41  East  50th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  | 

1  Please  send  me  my  copy  of  MODERN  SKI  SYS- 1 
ITEMS.  ($3.75)  I  enclose  ....  check  ....  money | 
I  order.  I 

I  Nome  . I 

I  Address  . j 

I  City  .  Zone  .  State  . ^ 


Authors  John  and  Frankie  O’Rear  with  son  Jay  at  Tremhlant's  Devil’s  River  Lodge 


^  fl.u,  BoJ, 

TWENTY  YEARS 
along  the 
SKI  TRAILS " 


Three  new  books  on  skiing  are  operation  of  Mont  Treinblant  Lodge 
being  published  in  the  I'nited  and  the  Devil’s  River  Lodge.  They 
States  this  fall.  In  addition,  two  books  have  skied  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
recently  published  in  English  overseas  they  spend  their  summers  at  their  farm 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  in  Woodstock,  Vermont,  free-lance 
SKI  magazine’s  editors.  Some  of  these  writing  and  building  up  a  pictorial 
books  will  be  reviewed  in  later  issues,  photo  file.  The  authors  have  both  had 
but  here’s  a  preview,  rigorous  training  in  the  skills  that 

The  Mont  Tremblant  Story  ($4,50)  created  this  book,  John  in  photography 
will  be  brought  out  this  month  in  a  and  Frankie  in  magazine  writing, 
beautiful  large  format  by  A.  S.  Barnes  The  Mont  Tremblant  Story  relates 
&  Company,  publishers  of  Walter  the  Joe  Ryan  legend,  the  story  of  his 
Prager’s  Skiing,  The  Story  of  Squaw  building  a  ski  village  in  the  Quebec 
V alley  and  authoritative  books  on  other  wilderness — and  the  Mary  Ryan  leg- 
sports.  The  story  of  the  “Trembling  end,  the  story  of  how  his  Virginia-born 
Mountain,”  from  its  legendary  name  wife  carried  on  after  his  death.  The 
to  its  development  as  a  major  ski  area,  book  is  loaded  with  photographs  of 
is  told  in  text  and  photographs.  The  racing,  teaching,  and  just  skiing  at 
book  includes  illustrations  by  Steig  Tremblant,  and  it  contains  a  special 
and  other  artists,  plus  an  introduction  chapter  on  ski  technique, 
by  Lowell  Thomas  and  excerpts  from  Another  promising  title,  scheduled 
his  on-the-spot  broadcasts  from  Trem-  for  publication  by  Hastings  House  on 
blant.  October  28,  is  Hans  Georg’s  Modern 

The  authors,  John  and  Frankie  Ski  Systems  ($3.75) .  The  author,  who 
O'Rear,  are  well  known  figures  in  the  emigrated  from  St.  Moritz  in  1937,  was 
ski  world.  For  three  years  they  leased  the  first  to  teach  the  parallel  technique 
and  operated  Chateau  Beauvallon,  and  in  this  country.  After  serving  as  ski 
they  are  currently  managing  the  north  {Continued  on  page  68) 


Girtrud  &  Frank  Ellis 

with  introduction  by  Roger  Langley 
Secretary  .  .  .  National  Ski  Ass’n 

35  photos  leading  ski  areas,  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Canada,  13  entertaining  chapters. 

$1.50,  postpaid 

Order  directly  from  Girtrud  and  Frank  Ellis 
R.F.O.  Norfolk  Road,  TORRINGTON,  CONN. 


attention 


•  for  half  a  century  we  have 
manufactured 

Swiss  Embroidered  Ski  Emblems 

•  now  selling  direct  to  you 

•  custom-made  emblems 
with  your  exclusive  design 

•  original  design  sketches 
in  full  color  or 

•  emblem  designs  to  your 
specifications 

•  furnished  upon  request 


new  york  salet  office 

202  West  40  St.^.Y.  18,  N.Y. 

phone:  LAckawonna  4-9215 


factory  at: 
Garfield,  N.  J. 
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PHM  ddboot  wHh  felt  seif  -  forming 
pi  support  on  which  the  mens  down- 
,  slalom,  gkmt-skilom  and  combined 
;^iiiorld  championships  1954  were  won . 


Sold  Exclusively  by  the  best  stores 


TWENTY-EIGHT  PAGE  ILLUSTRATED  WINTER  SPORTS  CATALOG  NOW  AVAILABLE  FEATURING 

STEIN  ERIKSEN  AND  KASTLE  SKIS  .  .  .  RAICHLE  SKI  BOOTS  .  .  .  TYROLIA  BINDINGS,  ETC. 

SEND  TO  DEPT.  D  •  12l'’SECOND  STREET  •  ^AN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF? 
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OLYMPIC  TRYOUT  SEASON  —  Chairman  John  J.  Clair  and  his  N.S.A.  Olympic  Ski  Games  Committee 
are  considering  a  budget  of  $37,500  to  $50,000  to  send  the  finest  American  team  in  history 
to  Cortina  d'Ampezzo,  Italy,  in  1956.  .  .  .  Norse  House,  well-known  New  York  ski  shop, 
will  launch  a  drive  for  desperately  needed  fimds  with  two  benefit  showings  of  John  Jay's 
new  color  film,  "From  Ski  to  Sea"  (see  page  23  in  this  issue) ,  at  Hunter  College  Auditorium 
on  December  8  and  9.  The  U.S.  Olympic  Ski  Fund  will  receive  total  net  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  $1.65  (tax  included)  tickets,  which  may  be  ordered  by  mail  from  Norse  House, 

57  West  46th  Street,  N.Y.  36.  .  .  .  Dr.  Frank  Howard  has  donated  a  copy  of  his  new  film 
for  benefit  showings  at  Sun  Valley's  Opera  House. 

BULLETIN  !  Just  received  —  the  new  Department  of  Defense  Directive  1330.4  that  frees 
Armed  Services  personnel  to  compete  in  international  ski  events.  The  enlightened 
new  policy,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  directs  the  Services  to  "provide  opportunity 
for  Armed  Forces  personnel  who  volunteer  to  train  for  and  compete  in  authorized 
international  sports  competitions"  and  stipulates  that  "suitable  specialized 
training  will  be  provided  separately  or  jointly  by  the  Services  for  those  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  qualified  to  compete."  U.S.  racers  of  international  caliber 
who  are  directly  affected  by  the  directive  include  Brooks  Dodge,  now  a  bridge¬ 
building  instructor  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  ;  Tom  Corcoran,  serving  a  two-year  hitch  in 
the  Navy;  and  Ralph  Miller,  who  began  Army  basic  training  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.  on 
October  4.  .  .  .  Principal  tryout  races  for  the  alpine  team  will  be  the  Harriman  Cup 
and  North  American  Championship  races  in  the  West,  and  the  National  Championship 
and  American  International  races  in  the  East  (see  race  schedule  on  page  63). 

IN  CHILE  THIS  SUMMER  were  two  Dartmouth  sophomores.  Bob  Gebhardt  and  Roger  Brown  —  also 
Bill  Prime,  Williams  four-event  man;  Dorothy  Helkamp,  "A"  racer  on  the  Aspen  girls' 
team;  and  moviemaker  Warren  Miller,  who  surprised  everybody  by  beating  all  the  hotshots 
in  a  fun  race.  Gebhardt  placed  third  in  both  the  National  and  Kandahar  giant  slaloms, 
while  Brown  placed  third  in  the  combined  slalom,  cross-country  and  jump  of  the  Gold  Cup 
races  at  Farellones.  The  Chilean  ski  season  again  suffered  from  a  slight  overdose  of 
snow  and  wet  weather  but  should  continue  well  into  November. 

STEIN  ERIKSEN,  world  slalom,  giant  slalom  and  combined  champion,  won  two  out  of  three 
events  in  the  Argentine  Nationals  and  swept  the  Kandahar  of  the  Andes  at  Bariloche 
this  summer.  Before  traveling  West  to  show  his  new  film  in  Los  Angeles,  Stein  visited 
friends  at  the  Veterans'  Sport  Shop,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  new  offices  of  SKI 
in  Hanover,  N.H.  Stein  will  teach  at  Boyne  Movintain,  Mich,  this  season  —  another 
indication  that  skiing  in  the  central  U.S.  has  come  of  age. 

LAST  SEASON'S  MOST-FUN  RACE  —  the  National  Junior  Championships  at  Jackson,  Wyo. 
Congratulations,  Jacksonites  1 

SKI  ENTREPRENEURS  have  on  the  whole  expanded  and  improved  existing  facilities  this  past 
year  in  preference  to  developing  new  areas.  Number  and  extent  of  these  improvements 
are  astounding,  and  may  not  be  fully  assessed  till  the  ski  season  is  well  under  way.  For 
details,  read  the  December  1  issue  of  SKI.  .  .  . In  the  East ,  Stowe ' s  new  double  chair  lift 
on  Spruce  Peak  will  almost  certainly  be  operating  in  time  to  disperse  waiting  lines 
over  the  holidays  and  offer  skiers  the  choice  of  several  magnificent  new  runs.  .  .  .  Mad 
River  in  Waitsfield,  Vt.  has  doubled  chair  lift  capacity  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
adding  more  chairs  —  the  lift  was  designed  to  carry  the  extra  load  with  the  simple  addi¬ 
tion  of  heavier  counterweight  and  more  rollers  on  the  towers.  .  .  .  Among  new  T-bars, 
the  ones  at  Mont  Gabriel  and  Chantecler  in  the  Laurent ians  of  Quebec  should  enjoy  great 
popularity.  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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- NEWSLEHER - 

A  NEW  DEVELOPMENT  in  Vermont  is  Mount  Snow  near  Bennington,  where  Walter  R.  Schoenknecht 
has  put  up  two  chair  lifts  —  one  is  already  operating.  ...  At  North  Conway,  N.H,  the 
lower  Rattlesnake  Trail  has  been  broadened.  ...  Undoubtedly  the  new  lift  farthest 
removed  from  the  continental  United  States  is  the  chair  lift  at  Ruapehu  —  New  Zealand's 
first.  ...  In  Europe  the  most  dramatic  and  promising  projects  are  xonderway  in  Austria. 

An  ambitious  cable  railway  at  Kitzbuehel  is  scheduled  for  completion  late  next  year. 

A  new  double  chair  lift  at  St.  Anton  should  be  ready  this  season. 

IN  THE  WEST  ACTIVITY  IS  FEVERISH.  Heron  is  constructing  two-seaters  at  Aspen,  Colo. , 
Snoqualmie  Pass,  Wash.,  Edelweiss,  Calif.,  Alta,  Utah  and  a  T-bar  at  Leadville, 

Colo.  .  .  .  Pomalifts  are  going  up  at  Squaw  Valley,  Green  Valley  Lake  and  Snow  Valley, 
Calif,  and  at  Grand  Mesa,  Colo.  .  .  .  Riblet  is  building  a  double  chair  lift  at  the 
Mount  Hood  Ski  Bowl,  Oregon,  .  .  .  United  Tramways  is  engineering  a  new  one  at  Snow 
Summit,  Calif,  and  will  complete  another  at  Mammoth  Movintain  next  summer.  .  ,  ,  Other 
new  California  chair  lifts  are  being  completed  at  Blue  Ridge  Ski  Area,  Holiday  Hill 
and  Kratka  Ridge. 

A  CONSTAM  T-BAR  is  being  installed  at  Cortez,  N.M.  .  .  .  Santa  Fe  Basin's  chair  lift, 
damaged  last  season  by  fire,  will  be  ready  to  run.  .  .  .  Steve  Bradley  has  manicured  slopes 
at  Winter  Park,  Colo,  and  Sportsland  Ski  Chalet  has  expanded  its  hotel  facilities  tre¬ 
mendously.  .  .  .  Sun  Valley  has  added  a  new  run  on  Baldy.  .  .  .  Emile  Allais  has  left  the 
U.S.  to  teach  at  Courchevel  in  his  native  Haute-Savoie  this  season.  Yves  Latreille  and 
Sally  Neidlinger,  former  national  champions,  will  conduct  the  Mt.  Baldy,  Calif.  Ski 
School  in  his  stead. 

ROGER  PEABODY  has  taken  over  the  newly  created  post  of  Executive  Director  of  the 
Eastern,  with  responsibility  for  coordination  of  all  the  association's  activities. 

.  .  .  Wesley  Haddon  was  elected  president  of  the  Far  West  Ski  Association  upon  the 
resignation  of  Robert  Schenck.  .  .  .  Sad  news  is  that  Tom  Weld,  Aspen  Ski  Club  presi¬ 
dent,  was  killed  in  a  mining  accident  this  summer.  .  .  .  Fred  Quanjer,  formerly  with 
K.L.M,  Royal  Dutch  Airlines,  is  now  winter  sports  director  for  Swissair.  ... 
California  skier  John  Clark-Samazan  set  a  new  skin-diving  depth  record  —  350  feet  — 
off  Catalina  Island  this  summer.  .  .  .  Sepp  Ruschp  and  Hannes  Schneider  have  been 
in  Europe,  the  former  on  business,  the  latter  on  a  hunting  trip.  ...  Walter  Prager, 
Dartmouth  ski  coach,  shot  a  600-pound  stag  in  Yugoslavia. 

TAKE  SKIS  WITH  YOU  TO  EUROPE!  Frank  Scofield,  Swissair  tour  leader  and  well-known 
photographer,  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  official  approval  of  a  special,  low  excess 
baggage  rate  for  skis  (with  poles  and  bindings)  —  $7  each  way  transatlantic.  .  .  .  The 
first  Scandinavian  Airlines  transpolar  ski  tour,  led  by  Sam  Grossman,  will  leave  Los 
Angeles  for  Copenhagen  and  Central  Europe  on  February  10.  .  .  .A  Warner  Bros,  short  made 
from  John  Jay's  "Alpine  Safari"  was  runner-up  to  Walt  Disney's  "Bear  Country"  for  an 
Academy  Award.  The  Jays'  three-week  K.L.M.  safari  to  Europe  will  take  on  global  pro¬ 
portions  this  season,  with  skiing  in  Lebanon,  Iran,  Kashmir  and  Japan.  .  .  ,  Twelve- 
year-old  Nina  Washburn,  daughter  of  the  inventor,  wowed  Frenchmen  with  her  Bongo-Board 
antics  at  Val  d'Isere  last  spring.  New  record  is  seven  consecutive  jump  turns  set  by 
14-year-old  girl  skater  Page  Neville  of  New  York  City. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  WINTER  SPORTS  SHOW  will  be  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York 
City,  November  20-28.  Featured  are  skating  by  Dick  Button,  indoor  skiing  exhibi¬ 
tions,  numerous  exhibits.  .  .  .  Paul  and  Paula  Valar  of  Franconia,  N.H.  report  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  Stephanie  Barbara.  ...  Bill  Klein  has  recovered  from  a  serious 
injury  and  will  again  head  the  Sugar  Bowl,  Calif.  Ski  School  this  season.  .  .  .  Tony 
Carleton,  Dartmouth  junior,  spent  the  summer  ski-bumming  and  slalom  training  at 
Mt.  Hood,  .  ,  .  Constant  Cachin  has  left  Klosters  to  become  public  relations  officer 
of  Seiler's  Hotels  at  Zermatt,  Switzerland.  .  .  .  The  Paul  Wirths  of  the  Sundeck, 
Aspen,  have  a  baby  son,  Peter.  .  ,  .  Paul  Wegeman  was  married  to  Nancy  Stevens  August 
27  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hollywood,  Calif. 
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'The  Expert  Swiss  Boot  Maker' 


H,!,  Id  11X1'^''““ 


^SektMwHfPesifteiiio 

lie 


MODEL  K-53 


A*  The  Counter  Support  against  the 
inside  bridge  of  your  foot  which  prevents 
foot- squashing  in  turns  and  eliminates 
foot  fatigue. 


The  Achilles  Bumper  Pads  on  each 
side  of  the  narrow  vertical  heel  which 
prevent  heel  lift  and  give  added  support 
and  comfort. 


Extra  sponge  padding  all  around  the 
upper  ankle  bones  which  eliminates  the 
usual  chafing  and  discomfort  so  common 
with  many  boots. 


SLOPE  MASTER 


ll  1  [i 

(iP  M 

\  i 

€|T| 

U  *1*  111 
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No  wonder  Sun  Valley  is  world-renowned  as  the  place  to  ski!  Com¬ 
bine  its  nature -endowed  assets  of  p>erfect  powder  snow,  big,  ever- 
pleasing  sun  and  made-to-order  slopes  with  its  large  variety  of  runs 
served  by  electric  chair-ski  lifts  and  you  have  the  answer.  There’s  just 

no  place  like  it,  anywhere.  More 
good  news!  The  Sun  Valley  Ski 
School  again  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Sigi  Engl. 


LEARN  TO  SKI 


It 


America’s  biggest  value  in  skiing.  You 
get  accommodations  in  a  skiers’  chalet 
...  all  meals ...  six  days  of  ski  lessons . . . 
unlimited  use  of  operat¬ 
ing  ski  lifts ...  7  wonderful 
days  and  6  nights  at  Sun 
Valley,  all  for  only  .... 


fA.  •  •  • 

<9Z 


Without  Meals  $60.50 

(RAIL  FAR!  IXTRA) 


Jan.  2-8,  9-15,  16-22,  23-29,  30  to  Feb.  5, 
Feb.  27-Mar.  5,  Mar.  6-12,  13-19,  20-26, 
27  to  Apr.  2,  Apr.  3-9. 


Cfou/U 

RESERVATIONS 

/(Jm'. ... 

Don’t  miss  out  by  being  late. 

Address  Mr.  Winston  McCrea,  Mgr.,  Sun 
Valley,  Idaho  or  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
Room  1994,  Omaha  2,  Nebr., 
or  see  your  local  travel  agent. 


OWNED  AND  OPERATED  BYTHE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
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Whaf  s  New  in  Equipment? 

Competition  among  manufacturers  means  lower  prices, 
high  quality,  more  variety  and  innovation  than  ever 
in  ski  equipment,  according  to  a  leading  authority 

by  Wolfgang  Lert 


ow! 

This,  or  some  similarly  expres¬ 
sive  remark,  is  likely  to  burst  from 
your  lips  as  you  enter  your  favorite  ski 
shop  this  year.  Because  ranged  along 
the  walls,  stacked  upon  the  shelves, 
stuffed  into  the  showcases,  draped  over 
the  counters  or  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
an  array  of  ski  equipment  such  as  you 
have  never  seen  before  will  greet  your 
eyes.  Somewhere  amid  all  this  treasure, 
like  a  spider  in  his  web,  you  will  find 
the  ski  dealer.  He  will  cry  on  your 
shoulder  about  the  simply  terrible  time 
he  has  had  trying  to  choose  among  the 
myriad  items  of  ski  equipment  he  was 
offered  this  year,  then  end  up  by  con¬ 
fiding  that  he  has  assembled  more  good 
equipment,  at  fairer  prices,  than  he  has 
ever  offered  before. 

And  he’ll  be  telling  the  truth! 

For  this  year  competition  is  rampant 
in  ski  business.  New  names,  products 
and  manufacturers  are  constantly  en¬ 
tering  the  field.  Innovations  and  fads 
are  imitated  so  quickly  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  almost  impossible  to  tell  who  has 
the  original,  who  the  copy,  and  who 
the  copy  of  the  copy.  Price,  quality  and 
design  are  all  involved  in  the  competi¬ 
tive  struggle — with  the  result  that  the 
consumer  is  almost  sure  to  gain. 

With  this  generally  cheery  situation 
in  mind,  let’s  look  at  some  of  the  major 
equipment  items: 

SKIS.  Our  basic  ideas  in  ski  design 
seem  to  have  become  rather  settled. 
The  preferred  ski  continues  to  be  fairly 
flexible,  not  too  long,  not  too  wide  at 
tip  and  tail,  with  the  modern  short  up¬ 
turn  at  the  tip.  The  importance  of  good 
edges  is  increasingly,  and  deservedly, 
emphasized.  There  are  several  new 
plastic  bases  on  the  market,  imparting 
speed  as  well  as  toughness.  Ski  bottoms 
with  more  than  one  groove,  popular¬ 
ized  last  winter  by  the  successes  of 
Stein  Eriksen  on  his  multi-grooved 
boards,  are  finding  good  acceptance. 

As  in  every  winter,  there  will  be  the 
usual  quota  of  “hot”  skis.  To  me,  the 
question  of  which  ski  is  “hottest”  pro¬ 


vides  a  wonderful  reason  for  retiring 
to  a  bar  and  discussing  the  matter. 
However,  the  only  “hotness”  that  is 
likely  to  be  definitely  measured  is  that 
of  the  buttered  rum. 

Sure,  it  is  quite  easy  to  point  out 
that  so-and-so  won,  or  is  alleged  to 
have  won,  such-and-such  a  race  on 
such-and-such  skis.  But  what  does  that 
prove?  Ski  races,  thank  the  Lord,  are 
still  being  won  by  skiers,  not  by  skis. 

Occasionally  a  champion  will  have 
a  close  connection  with  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  his  equipment;  Stein 
Eriksen  and  Eriksen  skis.  Martin  Strolz 
and  Strolz  boots  come  to  mind  as 
recent  examples.  But  many  a  hanonc. 
it  is  whispered,  uses  the  ski  whose 
manufacturer  pays  him  best  whether 
the  payment  is  in  outright  cash  or  in 


some  form  more  compatible  with  the 
tenets  of  “amateurism”  matters  little. 

Moreover,  the  ski  used  by  the  racer 
may  be  quite  different  from  the  ski  of 
the  same  name  sold  in  the  store;  it 
may  have  been  especially  made  for  the 
racer  or  it  may  have  been  worked  over, 
shaved  down,  specially  edged  and 
otherwise  altered  to  fit  the  racer’s  per¬ 
sonal  style.  And  finally,  good  racing 
performance  in  a  ski  may  not  mean 
easy  skiing  for  the  average  skier. 

Champions  don’t  need  a  ski  that 
turns  ea>iily;  they  know  how  to  turn. 
On  the  contrary,  they  need  skis  that 
track  well,  that  run  true  and  straight 
at  high  speed  and  hold  turns  on  an  icy 
slope  -<haracteristics  that  can  make 
life  more  difficult  for  the  average  Sun- 
{Contiiiued  on  pa^e  38) 


olfgang  Lert  (at  right)  scripts  a  Hollywood  production  on  Arosa  and  Ilciikc 
ski  boots  filmed  on  location  in  Switzerland,  i.ert  is  Associate  Publisher  of  SKI 
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Complete  report  on  summer  skiing 
down  under  mid  alpine  landscape, 
live  volcanoes  and  Maori  legend 

by  Damon  and  Sara  Gadd 


Mt.  Ruapehu  on  New  ZealaiifFs  North  I»lan<l  is  famous  for  corn  snow 


It’s  all  right  to  say,  “We  went  to 
Switzerland  to  ski,”  or  Austria.  Nor¬ 
way,  Canada.  Colorado  or  even  \  ei  - 
mont;  but  “We  went  to  New  Zealaml  to 
ski”  will  raise  an  eyebrow  ever\  tinie. 

The  effect  depends  of  cour'*  on 
where  you  are  when  you  say  it  and 
even  more  on  where  you  were  when 
you  thought  of  it.  We  were  in  Honolulu 
and  we  were  going  to  Europe.  It  was 
July  and  we  love  to  ski  so  we  routed 
ourselves  through  New'  Zealand. 

About  the  same  time  the  skiers  of 
three  continents  are  looking  for  air- 
conditioned  amusement  and  drinking 
gin  and  tonic,  New  Zealanders  are 
greeting  the  first  snows  of  their  season. 
Long  known  as  a  sportsmen’s  paradise, 
this  small  nation,  which  many  ex¬ 
perienced  travelers  and  all  New  Zea¬ 
landers  call  “the  most  beautiful  in  the 
w'orld,”  has  within  the  last  few  years 


added  I  j.mized  skiing  to  its  other 
attrai  tioii^  and  liit  a  national  jackpot. 

An  e'pidemic  of  ski  fever  has  swept 
the  country  bringing  with  it  ski  boom 
towns  and  ski  facilities  which  New 
Zealanders  hope  may  someday  bring 
large  numbers  of  off  season  skiers  from 
even  Europe  and  America  to  their  sub- 
equatorial  alps.  Professional  skiers 
from  many  lands,  always  eager  to  wel¬ 
come  January  in  June,  have  already 
begun  to  discover  that  only  Chile  and 
New  Zealand  can  provide  extensive  and 
well  developed  skiing  during  our  sum¬ 
mer  months  and,  once  on  the  spot,  it  is 
cheaper  to  ski  in  New  Zealand  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  except  post¬ 
war  Austria. 

But  the  first  thing  to  be  learned 
about  skiing  in  New  Zealand  is  why  it’s 
worth  the  7,000-mile  effort.  There’s 
more  in  it  than  exercise.  We  have  very 


little  tourist  aptitude.  We  generally  do 
not  seek  out  information  unless  paid 
to  do  so.  And  we  are  single-minded 
about  skiing  in  particular.  Yet  within 
a  week  of  skiing  in  New  Zealand  we 
were  accumulating  geological  data, 
learning  Maori  legends,  hearing  of  hid¬ 
den  gold,  seeing  a  billy  boil  and  New 
Zealanders  let  their  hair  down. 

We  first  skied  the  volcano  Ruapehu 
(9,175  feet)  in  the  North  Island’s 
famed  Tongariro  National  Park.  This 
150,000  acre  area,  given  to  Great 
Britain  in  1886  by  Te  Heu  Heu  Tukino, 
chief  of  the  Taupo  Maoris,  includes 
within  its  boundaries  everything  from 
geniis  and  demons  to  glaciers  and 
geysers  and  hot  mud  bubbles. 

Skiing  the  slopes  of  Ruapehu  the 
skier  is  aware  that  in  the  center  of  the 
mountain  is  a  boiling  hot  lake  set  in 
{Continued  on  page  28) 


Coronet  Peak,  Queenstown,  offers  best  lift  skiing  in  N.  Z.  Skiers  get  “phonged”  on  brandy  and  brew  at  Eichardt’s  bar 
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OPERATION  LiniE  TUCK 


Syracuse  had  good  skiing,  but  no  tow — till  the  ambitious 
new  Onondaga  Ski  Club  decided  to  develop  its  own  area. 
Here  is  the  dramatic  story  of  what  the  club  accomplished 

by  Oswald  Werner 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.  has  weeks  of  good  skiing  during  the 
average  winter — enough  snow  to  ski  on,  anyhow.  But 
until  last  winter  the  rolling  hills  south  of  the  city  lacked 
skiing  facilities.  The  three  rope  tows  operated  within  the 
city  limits  are  small,  and  the  slopes  not  very  interesting. 
But  when  the  Onondaga  Ski  Cluh  was  founded  late  last 
fall,  club  members  determined  to  do  something  about 
this  situation.  Members  with  families  were  especially 
interested  in  a  good  ski  area  near  the  city — one  that 
could  be  reached  without  long  hazardous  rides  over  icy 
roads. 

Opinion  was  divided  on  whether  to  start  right  away  or 
postpone  the  project  a  year.  Gus  Eriksen  and  George 
Earle  advocated  an  immediate  start.  The  two  men  ar¬ 
gued  that  a  simple  western  {Continued  on  page  50) 


^  Little  Tuck  tow  was  operating  by  mid  February. 
Volunteers  built  it  tbe  bard  way,  during  cold  weather. 


I 


A  Muscle  power  is  required  to  hoist 
rope  over  pulleys,  around  head  pulley 
and  down  to  the  driving  unit  again  >■ 


A  great  moment  arrives:  Cus  Eriksen  and  Jane 
Nevin  splice  rope  at  foot  of  Little  Tuck  ^ 


Work  crew  takes  a  well  earned  rest. 
Installation  of  tow  was  weekend  joh 


ALTA 

BIRTHDAY 

GIRL 

When  Alta  throws  a  birthday  party  for  a  favorite 
guest,  Alta  puts  on  a  gorgeous  show  featuring  torch¬ 
lights  and  powder  snow  two  weeks  before  Christmas 


by  Marge  Crawford 

There  goes  the  birthday  girl.” 

I  looked  up  from  my  efforts  to  learn 
Alf  Engen’s  wonderful  parallel  turns 
in  deep  snow,  just  in  time  to  see  Marty 
from  Rustler  Lodge  riding  by  overhead 
on  the  Peruvian  Lift.  “Hm,”  I  thought. 
“Wonder  who  told  her?”  But  my  at¬ 
tention  quickly  shifted  back  to  Alf’s 
instruction.  I  just  had  to  learn  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  these  turns,  that  keep  the  tips 
always  floating  and  make  Alf  appear  to 
he  dancing  down  the  slope. 

Alf  and  I  worked  all  morning — for 
that  was  his  birthday  present  to  me. 
Two  hours  of  his  precious  time  on 
December  11,  a  time  when  so  many  of 
his  friends  from  all  over  were  here 
at  Alta,  Utah,  for  his  instruction.  It 
was  really  a  present  from  New  York 
skiers  Paul  Van  Anda  and  Louise 
Smith,  too,  for  they  had  cheerfully  sur¬ 
rendered  their  lesson  times  when  Alf 
explained  the  reason. 

Even  the  weatherman  had  cooper¬ 
ated  to  make  this  birthday — my  thir¬ 
tieth — something  very  special.  It  had 
been  stormy  for  a  portion — or  all — of 
each  of  the  ten  days  of  our  stay.  Every¬ 
one  had  been  longing  for  a  sunny  day, 
and  here  it  was — with  the  lightest  pos¬ 
sible  powder.  If  I  couldn’t  learn  the 
turn  in  this  snow.  I’d  never  learn  it. 
Lunch  time  came  all  too  quickly. 

My  friend.  Max,  and  I  had  a  date  at 
4:15  to  ski  down  the  back  side  of  Peru¬ 
vian  Ridge  with  Alf.  This  is  a  run  be¬ 
loved  by  all  of  Alta’s  devotees,  for  it 
takes  the  skier  into  untracked  snow  and 
offers  a  wide,  treeless,  steep  slope  that 
seems  to  go  on  and  on.  The  scenery 
there  appears  even  more  awe-inspiring 
than  the  other  vistas  around  Alta — per¬ 
haps  because  it  is  so  remote.  Alf’s 
lovely  wife,  Evelyn,  agreed  to  meet  us 
with  a  car,  for  the  end  of  this  run  is 
about  two  miles  down  the  road  from 
the  Alta  Lodge. 

We  started  out  a  new  way — right 
over  the  top  and  down  a  steep  pitch  in 
untracked  deep  snow.  Alf  confided  that 
he  brings  people  down  this  way  only 
a  few  times  a  year  when  the  snow  is 
just  right,  for  usually  this  one  slope 
slides.  It  was  perfect  that  day.  All  three 
of  us  were  shouting  in  high  good  spir¬ 
its. 

A  little  cross-country  trek  took  us  to 
the  big  slope.  It  was  time  to  take  an 


{Continued  on  page  46) 
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New,  exciting  films  by 
John  Jay,  Frank  Howard, 
Warren  Miller,  Louis  de 
Rochemont,  Hans  Thorner 
and  other  moviemakers... 


Typical  John  Jay  horseplay.  On  receiving  end  of  a  hogfish  is  guide  Carlos  Milberg 


From  Safari  to  Cinerama  . . . 


SKI  film  addicts  have  much  to  look 
forward  to  this  season — expertly 
edited  productions  with  beautiful  ski¬ 
ing,  interesting  locales,  good  color — 
and  to  top  it  off.  Cinerama.  Yes,  the 
world’s  second  Cinerama  production 
is  essentially  a  ski  film. 

Ever  skied  in  Africa?  John  Jay’s 
From  Ski  to  Sea  will  take  you  there, 
and  you’ll  be  surprised  to  learn  there 
are  a  dozen  ski  lifts  in  Morocco  alone, 
most  of  them  Pomalifts.  The  one  at 
Oukaimedan  has  a  vertical  drop  of 
1800  feet,  a  branch  of  the  Chamonix 
ski  school  and  Foreign  Legion  troops 
learning  to  ski. 

Trust  John  Jay  to  pack  skis  on 
camels  and  otherwise  to  accentuate  the 
incongruous  in  his  hilarious  way.  It 
puzzles  us,  though:  now  he  has  a  real 
safari,  he  calls  the  film  something  else. 

From  Ski  to  Sea  starts  out  in  the 
Alps — Bad  Gastein,  Klosters,  the  ski 
carnival  at  Lech.  High  spots  are  racing 
shots  of  Bernard  Juillard,  Swiss  cham¬ 
pion  from  Champery,  and  a  merry  fon¬ 
due  party.  A  Mediterranean  interlude 
includes  ski  racing  on  Mt.  Etna  in 
Sicily  and  beachcombing  on  Mallorca, 
the  “poor  man’s  paradise.”  The  Afri¬ 
can  sequence  nicely  blends  skiing  in 
the  Atlas  Mountains  with  trading  in 
Arab  bazaars  in  the  quaint  city  of 
Marrakech. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  we  go  on 
a  snorkel  safari  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
with  John  and  ten  skiers.  Equipped 
with  aqualung  and  underwater  bicycle. 


Three-eyed  monster  Cineramas  skiers  at  Davos.  Camera  descended  Parsenn  on  sled 


Bob  Bourdon,  outstanding 
racer,  instructor  at  Sepp 
Ruschp  Ski  School  in 
Stowe,  Vt.  and  author  of 
Modern  Skiing,  is  first 
of  several  guest  instructois 
who  will  answer  readers' 
questions  in  SKI. 


Bob  Bourdon,  our  first  guest  instructor,  helps  you 


IMPROVE  YOUR  SKIING 


bets  of  the  Sepp  Ruschp  Ski  School 


Bourdon  demonstrates  “unaffected  and 
natural”  position  of  the  downhill  hand 


Q.  Some  of  my  expert  friends  tell 
me  different  ski  areas  and  ski  schools 
develop  individual  styles  and  that  they 
can  recognize  a  skier  from  Stowe  by 
his  mannerisms.  Is  this  just  malarkey? 

A.  No,  I  don’t  think  it  is  malarkey, 
and  I  agree  with  your  friends.  Alert 
ski  teachers  study  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  ski  technique  and  pass  on 
their  knowledge  to  their  pupils.  Mem- 


;| 

The  Week  the  Lift  Quit 


Now  that  Aspen  has  a  new  Heron  chair  lift,  Aspenites 
can  reminisce  with  nostalgia  on  the  rugged  old  days 
when  pioneer  imagination  and  initiative  averted  calamity 

Photographed  by  Loey  Rinquist 


At  a  quarter  to  twelve  on  the  morn 
ing  of  Monday,  February  9,  1954, 
the  lower  chairlift  stopped  in  Aspen, 
^  Colorado. 

?  Nothing  was  fundamentally  wrong 
t  with  the  lift  itself.  Nobody  was  in 
I  danger.  But  after  eight  years  of  solid 
service,  after  helping  to  push  over  a 
million  riders  up  the  mountain,  one 
small  tooth  in  the  pinion  gear  that 

Natalie  Cignoux’  Trolley  transports 
Iseiin,  Pfeiffer  and  skiers  to  jeeps 


drives  the  main  bullwheel  broke  off. 

Almost  at  once  it  became  apparent 
that  the  repair  of  the  broken  tooth,  of 
this  tiny  part  of  a  great  lift,  would  take 
time.  The  lift  would  be  shut  down  for 
several  days  at  the  very  least — just  as 
the  ski  season  was  approaching  its 
height!  It  was  calamity. 

Hurried  councils  of  war  were  held 
all  over  Aspen.  There  was  a  road  up 

Cel  a  horse !  Guests  push  Prospector 
Lodge  jeep  on  first  trip  up  mountain 


the  back  side  of  Aspen  Mountain,  all 
the  way  to  the  top,  to  the  Sundeck.  It 
was  kept  open  as  far  as  the  Midnight 
Mine,  about  halfway  up.  Could  it  be 
opened  all  the  way?  Gradually  there 
emerged  the  idea  of  a  “jeep  lift.” 

“Red”  Rowland,  Aspen’s  lift  boss, 
started  his  attack  on  the  road  with  a 
bulldozer  late  that  afternoon.  All 
{Continued  on  page  48) 

Four-wheel-drive  traffic  jam  blocks 
turn-around  on  top  of  Ajax  Mountain 
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Top  Tremblant  pro  Ernie  McCulloch  bests  a  crack  French  team  in  1949  Q>K  slalom 


The  Quebec-Kandahar 

Progressing  from  the  wildest,  toughest  bushwhack  in  ski  history  to 
a  blue  ribbon  racing  attraction,  this  classic  Canadian  alpine  event 
has  seen  both  the  hilarious  and  the  brilliant  in  North  American 
skiing  endeavor.  With  the  twenty-first  running  of  the  Q-K  at  Mt. 

Tremblant  in  1955,  Canadian  skiing  will  have  attained  its  majority 


IN  their  long  history  as  a  nation  of 
traders,  the  English  have  exported 
almost  every  conceivable  type  of  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  four  comers  of  the  globe. 
i\ot  the  least  notable  of  these  exports 
is  an  alpine  ski  event  which  takes 
its  title  from  a  remote  Afghanistan 
town  once  famous  for  the  exploits  of 
a  British  field  commander.  That  event 
is  the  renowned  Kandahar — the  race 
which  officially  put  downhill  and 
slalom  on  the  skiing  map. 

In  the  course  of  its  illustrious  career, 
the  English  Kandahar,  known  as  the 
“Roberts  of  Kandahar,”  has  been  the 
prolific  parent  of  several  alpine  com¬ 
petitions  bearing  its  name  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Austria  (Arlberg-Kandahar), 
California  and  Oregon  (Far  West 
Kandahar),  Chile  (Kandahar  of  the 
Andes),  Norway  (Norwegian  Kanda¬ 
har)  and  Scotland  (Scottish  Kanda- 


by  John  Fry 

har).  But  the  eldest  child  away  from 
its  Swiss  home,  and  in  some  respects 
the  prima  donna  of  its  offspring,  is 
the  Quebec-Kandahar,  Canada’s  out¬ 
standing  ski  classic  held  annually  at 


1954  winner:  Tom  Corcoran  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  and  nearby  St.  Jovite,  P.Q. 


Mt.  Tremblant  in  the  Laurentians. 

When  plans  to  run  the  Quebec- 
Kandahar  were  first  announced  in 
1931,  the  race’s  great  founder,  Arnold 
Lunn,  wrote:  “I  hope  that  in  time  this 
race  will  attract  as  fine  an  entry  of 
downhill  ski-runners  in  Canada  as  the 
Arlberg-Kandahar  does  at  St.  Anton 
or  Murren.” 

Lunn’s  hope  was  well  justified.  On 
the  twenty  occasions  it  has  been 
held,  the  Quebec-Kandahar  has  at¬ 
tracted  many  of  the  world’s  outstand¬ 
ing  skiers.  Those  who  have  at  one  time 
competed  in  this  perennial  ski  classic 
include  Dick  Durrance,  Heinz  Von 
Allmen,  Emile  Allais,  Henri  Oreiller, 
and  Tremblant’s  own  Ernie  McCul¬ 
loch. 

The  origins  of  this  unique  race  go 
back  to  the  early  twenties  when  down¬ 
hill  and  slalom  racing  were  first  drawn 
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to  public  attention  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Kandahar  Ski  Club  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  great  ski-pioneer, 
Arnold  Lunn.  In  1930  a  group  of  Cana¬ 
dian  ski  enthusiasts  became  interested 
in  developing  a  similar  competition  in 
the  Laurentian  Mountains.  Lunn,  who 
was  anxious  to  promote  downhill  and 
slalom  racing  in  every  possible  way, 
was  only  too  pleased  to  assist.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  arrangements  were  made  with 
,  the  British  to  establish  the  Quebec- 
I  Kandahar  and  to  ship  a  sterling  silver 
I  replica  of  the  original  Kandahar  trophy 
to  Canada.  The  trophy  rests  today  in 
the  recently  completed  Kandahar  room 
at  Mont  Tremblant  Lodge. 

;  Credit  for  the  development  of  the 
Quebec-Kandahar  must  go  largely  to 
the  Red  Birds  Ski  Club,  who  are  stiff 
responsible  for  running  the  race.  In  its 
;  quarter-century  existence,  this  group 
I  has  produced  more  outstanding  ama- 
j  teur  racers  than  any  other  Canadian 
^  ski  club,  and  the  Quebec-Kandahar  has 
been  won  on  several  occasions  by  Red 
Birds. 

Informal  ski  races  on  Mont  Trem- 
!  blant’s  rugged  slopes  were  held  as  early 
as  1930  by  the  Red  Birds,  together  with 
the  well  known  Laurentian  personality, 
I:  Herman  “Jackrahbit”  Johannsen.  But, 

;  if  anything,  the  races  were  bushwhacks, 
i  The  upper  part  of  the  mountain  was 
ji  covered  with  heavy  timber,  windfall 
I:  and  other  obstacles,  and  it  was  left  for 
1;  the  competitors  to  choose  their  own 
‘  way  down.  First  one  to  get  to  the  bot- 
il  tom,  at  Lac  Tremblant,  was  the  winner. 

On  one  occasion,  these  intrepid  racers 
*  ran  into  a  herd  of  deer.  Under  present- 
i  day  conditions,  a  good  downhill  racer 
^  should  be  able  to  beat  a  deer  in  compe- 
I  tition.  But  on  Tremblant’s  undevel- 
I  oped  slopes,  the  Kandahar  more  close- 


Ceorge  Panisset  set  downhill  record  of 
2:38  in  ’49  event  on  granular  ice 


THE  WINNERS 

1932—  G.  Josf,  Red  Birds  S.C. 

1933 —  P.  Gillespie,  Red  Birds  S.C. 

1934 —  A  Gravel,  Montreal  S.C. 

1935—  K.  Baadsvik,  Viking  S.C. 

1935 — V.  Cousineau,  Lourentian  S.C. 

1937 —  A.  Kaech,  S.A.S.  (Switzerland) 

1938 —  L.  Cochand,  Laurentian  S.C. 

1939 —  R.  Trottier,  St.  Sauveur  S.C. 

1940 —  C.  Schwarzenbach,  A.S.C.  of  N.Y. 

1941 —  D.  Mann,  Red  Birds  S.C. 

1942 —  R.  Endre,  St.  Sauveur  S.C. 

1943— 1945 — Not  run  due  to  war 
1945 — D.  Staniforth,  Red  Birds  S.C. 

1947 —  Bert  Irwin,  Princeton,  B.C. 

1948 —  Ross  Maxwell,  Red  Birds  S.C. 

1949 —  G.  Panisset,  France 

1950 —  J.  GrifRn,  Red  Birds  S.C. 

1951—  J.  Griffin,  Red  Birds  S.C. 

1952 —  Art  Tommy,  Ottawa  S.C. 

1953 —  Bob  Richardson,  Nordik  S.C. 

1954 —  ^Tom  Corcoran,  Dartmouth 


ly  resembled  the  Grand  National,  and 
the  hurdling  deer  won  out. 

Skiers  who  complain  about  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  to  distant  competitions 
can  put  this  one  in  the  record  book.  In 
1931  two  would-be  competitors  missed 
the  train  to  St.  Jovite.  Rather  than  miss 
the  race,  they  determined  to  langlauf  it 
all  the  way  from  St.  Sauveur  to  Mont 
Tremblant,  a  distance  of  some  sixty 
miles.  They  were  close  to  their  destina¬ 
tion  when  one  of  the  boys  fell  through 
the  ice  of  Lac  Ouimet  and  they  were 
forced  to  stop  and  dry  out.  Starting 
again,  they  had  to  wade  through  the 
frigid  Devil’s  River.  Despite  these  her¬ 
culean  efforts  they  arrived  only  in  time 
to  see  the  end  of  the  race. 

How  many  racers  would  make  a  sim¬ 
ilar  effort  to  reach  one  of  today’s  com¬ 
petitions?  Well,  men  were  men  in 
those  days. 

The  first  official  Quebec-Kandahar 
was  run  in  1932 — four  years  before 
downhill  and  slalom  were  included  for 


Johnny  Fripp  enters  S-turns  in  this 
year’s  downhill  on  Kandahar  course 


the  first  time  in  the  winter  Olympics. 

It  was  also  one  year  before  the  first 
national  downhill  championship  was 
held  in  the  United  States,  and  four 
years  before  Mr.  Joseph  Ryan  set  eyes 
on  his  winter  wonderland. 

The  initial  “Q-K”  race  was  won  by 
a  Red  Bird,  George  lost.  During  the 
next  winter  lost  visited  Switzerland, 
where  he  also  won  the  Roberts  of  Kan¬ 
dahar  at  Murren — a  double  feat  which 
may  not  be  repeated  for  some  time. 

The  early  Kandahar  downhills  were 
run  on  a  course  which  roughly  approxi¬ 
mates  today’s  trial,  although  it  was 
considerably  narrower  and  involved  a 
certain  amount  of  bushwhacking  in  the 
first  500  feet  of  vertical  descent.  The 
present  downhill  trail  is  1.71  miles  long 
over  a  vertical  drop  of  2,045  feet.  If  a 
racer  has  a  good  time,  he  will  average 
more  than  thirty-five  miles  per  hour 
over  a  grade  of  1,195  feet  per  mile. 

In  the  bushwhacking  thirties,  how¬ 
ever,  speeds  were  not  that  high.  Jost’s 
winning  time  in  1932  exceeded  fifteen 
minutes,  compared  with  the  modern 
course  record  of  two  minutes  and  thirty- 
eight  seconds,  set  by  French  Olympic 
skier  George  Panisset  in  1949. 

But  to  understand  what  it  was  like 
to  run  a  downhill  in  fifteen  minutes 
here  is  an  early  description  of  the  Kan¬ 
dahar  written  in  1933 : 

“The  starting  point  was  the  clearing 
just  under  the  fire  tower,  and  one  by 
one,  the  frozen  racers  disappeared  into 
the  thick  trees  below.  They  looked  as 
though  they  were  falling  into  a  green 
elevator  shaft  and  every  now  and  then 
floated  up  a  rattling  crash  followed  by 
faint  curses.  The  first  half  wasn’t  as 
bad  as  it  looked,  the  snow  was  soft,  and 
one  could  make  quite  good  time  by  a 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Ryan  and  the  late  Mr. 
Ryan  at  a  Q-K  race.  Ryan  built  lift 
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New  Zealand 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

an  enormous  saucer  of  ice.  He  is  aware 
too  that  the  lake  has  been  known  to 
boil  over  into  a  geyser  and  send  boiling 
water,  steam,  mud  and  stones  hurtling 
down  the  slopes.  Close  by,  Ruapehu’s 
neighbor  Ngauruhoe,  which  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  skiing  to  climbers,  is  a  true 
active  volcano  whose  inner  crater  sends 
up  a  steady  flow  of  sulphurous  steam. 

As  for  geniis  and  demons,  many 
New  Zealanders,  particularly  in  this 
area,  have  been  influenced  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  Maori  history  and  legend.  They 
take  their  geography  seriously  and 
sometimes  speak  of  a  romantic  super¬ 
stition  about  Ruapehu  and  the  other 
mountains  of  the  North  Island,  saying 
they  have  a  kind  of  magic.  At  one  time 
the  Maoris  really  believed  these,  their 
sacred  mountains,  to  be  haunted  by 
supernatural  spirits  which  took  human 
forms.  Men  who  offended  the  tapu 
(taboo)  of  the  mountains  and  angered 
these  mysterious  beings  were  thought 
to  be  carried  off  into  Enchanted 
Regions  and  killed  or  kept  under  a 
fairy  spell. 

Of  all  the  Maori  mytho-poetic  leg¬ 
ends  which  surround  the  area,  skiers 
repeat  most  often  those  which  try  to 
explain  the  curious  location  of  the 
mountains.  Three  of  the  four  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  North  Island  are  grouped 
in  the  park  while  the  fourth,  Mt. 
Egmont,  stands  alone  across  the  island 
near  the  shore  of  the  Tasman  Sea. 
According  to  one  of  the  legends,  Mt. 
Egmont  originally  lived  far  inland 
among  the  other  mountains  where  he 
fell  in  love  and  wooed  a  maid.  She, 
however,  gave  her  heart  to  another  and 
this  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  His 
great  heart  bursting  with  love  and 
grief,  he  tore  himself  up  by  the  roots 
and  with  great  strides  of  fury  which 
rent  the  breast  of  the  earth  (so  deeply 
as  to  form  the  Wanganui  River, 
actually  an  earthquake  rift)  he  plunged 
to  the  sea  and  no  doubt  would  have 
drowned  himself  but  the  hand  of  a 
foothill  close  by  stayed  him. 

Mt.  Egmont  is  also  skiable.  This 
mountain  was  the  Maori  favorite  prob¬ 
ably  because  of  its  beauty.  Standing 
near  the  shore  of  the  sea  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  flat  country,  its  8,260-foot 
cone  is  so  seemingly  symmetrical  that 
Japanese  sailors  passing  far  out  at  sea 
have  been  known  to  prostrate  them¬ 
selves  thinking  they  beheld  the  perfect 
Fujiyama. 

The  skier  however  is  likely  to  prefer 
practicing  his  sport  on  the  slopes  of 
Ruapehu.  Good  skiing  begins  at  the 
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at  a  NEW  LOW  PRICE 


New  Features  Include: 

•  Stiffer  Sole — won’t  curl  up! 

•  Narrower  Heel,  Higher  Toe — 
eliminate  cramped,  cold  feet! 

•  New  Top  Quality  Leather  — 
thicker  for  durability  but  still 
soft! 

•  New  Ladies  Sizes — for  the  nar¬ 
row,  hard-to-fit  foot! 


REMEMBER!  Our  constantly  im¬ 
proved  last  always  assures  you  of 
an  expert  fit. 

INCREASED  QUALITY- 
LOWER  PRICE 

Designed,  imported  and  sold  by 
skiers,  for  skiers! 

Available  only  at  leading  Sport  Shops  throughout  the  nation. 
(See  listing  on  opposite  page) 


\ery  lip  of  the  Egmont  crater  but 
fkiers  of  any  ability  will  find  the  one 
lift  at  Egmont  inadequate.  It  serves 
only  a  nursery  slope  and  the  rest  of 
the  mountain  must  be  climbed  to  be 
ikied.  Ruapehu  on  the  other  hand  has 
teveral  lifts  which  open  up  some  very 
nice  skiing,  long  runs,  all  open  slope. 

Here,  as  in  all  New  Zealand’s  ski 
resorts,  the  Hamilton  lift  is  used.  It  is 
safe  and  easy  to  manipulate.  The  skier 
wears  a  belt  with  a  metal  clip  attached. 
The  clip  fastens  onto  a  moving  rope 
and  both  clip  and  rope  run  upward 
over  pulleys  and  carry  the  skier’s 
weight.  The  new  chair  lift.  New  Zea¬ 
land’s  first,  had  not  yet  been  built  at 
the  time  of  our  visit. 

Skiing  at  Ruapehu  is  best  during  the  . 
spring  months  when  the  snow  is  “corn 
all  day  from  sunup  to  sunfall,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Walter  Haensli,  famous  Swiss 
skier  and  former  head  of  the  ski  school 
at  Ruapehu.  The  winter  snow  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  variable,  but  when  it’s  no 
good  there’s  always  golf.  The  course  at 
the  Chateau  Tongariro,  a  luxurious 
government-run  hotel  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  can  be  played 
the  year  around  since  it  is  just  below 
the  snow  line. 

In  addition  to  skiing  and  golf,  the 
Chateau  provides  its  350  guests  with 
central  heating,  probably  the  most 
elegant  cuisine  in  New  Zealand,  dry 
martinis,  dancing,  movies,  billiards, 
bowls  and  at  the  height  of  the  season 
a  gay  succession  of  all-night  parties 
and  masquerade  balls.  It  has  been  said 
frequently  and  with  some  justice  that 
skiing  at  Ruapehu  is  noted  chiefly  for 
the  night  life  that  goes  with  it. 

Skiing  on  the  North  Island  of  New 
Zealand  in  general  cannot  compare  to 
the  South  Island  where  the  Queenstown 
and  Mt.  Cook  areas  for  downhill  skiing 
and  touring  respectively  can  compete 
with  the  best  in  the  world.  Knowing 
this,  we  cut  short  our  skiing  on  the 
North  Island,  sailed  for  Christchurch, 
then  boarded  a  bus  for  the  eight  hour 
or  more  journey  to  Queenstown  or 
what  our  tourist  pamphlet  called  “the 
land  of  romance,  the  romance  of  gold 
and  fortunes  made  and  lost  overnight; 
the  land  of  adventure,  of  danger  and 
death,  of  assault  and  murder;  the  land 
of  initiative  and  courage  and  en¬ 
durance.” 

Today  however,  in  spite  of  occa¬ 
sional  unpaved,  unrailed  and  flood 
washed  roads,  the  death  rate  is  not  ex¬ 
cessive,  and  assault  and  murder  van¬ 
ished  for  the  most  part  with  the  gold 

Inish  days  of  the  1860’s.  But  we  found 
the  romance  was  there  as  advertised 
and  we  needed  all  the  initiative. 


courage  and  endurance  we  could  get 
to  stay  in  the  queue  for  a  taste  of 
rationed  scotch  in  Eichardt’s  bar  at 
night.  (Gin,  brandy  and  beer  are  ever- 
plentiful.) 

Long  before  we  had  arrived  in  the 
town,  our  bus  driver  and  our  pamphlet 
led  us  to  suspect  what  we  later  con¬ 
firmed:  almost  anyone  in  Queenstown 
would  rather  talk  about  gold  than 
skiing.  The  town  has  not  recovered 
altogether  from  the  fever  of  the  60’s. 

A  few  old  prospectors  continue  to  pan 
for  gold  along  the  historic  Shotover 
River  which  runs  between  the  ski  fields 
at  Coronet  Peak  and  the  village  of 
Queenstown  itself.  It’s  not  too  long 
either  since  gold  dust  settled  old 
accounts  in  some  of  the  local  pubs. 
Now  many  a  tale  is  told  of  gold  which 
was  hidden  in  the  old  days  and  has 
never  been  found  and  many  a  skier 
has  gone  for  a  lark  on  a  moonlight 
searching  party. 

Queenstown  itself  is  set  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Wakatipu  in  an  area  which  re¬ 
sembles  closely  the  Alpine  lake  areas 
of  Switzerland  and  northern  Italy.  The 
lake  is  glacial  in  origin.  Its  greatest 
depth  is  1,242  feet  and  its  trout  fish¬ 
ing  ranks  with  the  best  in  a  country 
capable  of  producing  a  twenty-eight 
pound  rainbow. 

And  the  skiing?  In  the  words  of  our 
first  informant:  “Pretty  jolly  d.  You 
take  prangs  all  day  and  get  phonged 
every  night  and,  by  Jove,  it’s  good 
fun!”  (“D.”  is  understood  to  mean 
“decent.”  “Prang”  is  an  old  RAF  term 
meaning  fall  or  spill  and  “phonged” 
was  the  current  word  for  swacked, 
sozzled  or  drunk,  to  use  the  archaic.) 

The  skiing  at  Queenstown  proved, 
in  our  estimation,  to  be  better  than 
jolly  d.  It  is  all  open  slope  and  it  is 
excellent.  The  weather  is  generally 
good  and  snow  conditions  are  reliable. 
Clear  sunny  days  follow  very  cold 
nights  throughout  the  winter  season 
which  opens  the  beginning  of  July. 
The  snow  at  5400-foot  Coronet  Peak 
lasts  till  mid-September. 

Three  excellent  tows  operate  through¬ 
out  the  season,  a  beginners’  lift  and 
two  longer  lifts  which  combine  to  give 
the  skier  a  pull  from  within  fifteen 
minutes  easy  walk  from  the  bus  stop 
to  the  peak  itself.  The  lower  lift  has  a 
vertical  rise  of  765  feet  and  the  upper 
connecting  lift  a  vertical  rise  of  655 
feet. 

Buses  run  frequently  the  twelve  miles 
between  Coronet  Peak  and  Queenstown 
which  provides  the  closest  accommo¬ 
dations.  There  are  four  good  hotels, 
more  than  a  dozen  guest  houses  and 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


The  NEW 


is  sold  at  leading 
sport  shops  throughout 
the  nation,  including: 


EAST 

Boston,  Mass. — Ski  Import 
Bridgeport,  Conn. — Curt’s  Ski  & 
Sport  Shop 

Hartford,  Conn. — ^Veteran’s  Sport 
Shop 

Manchester,  Vt. — Sig  Buehmayr 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. — Andre 

Sig  Buehmayr 

Waitsfield,  Vt.— Ski  Center  Lodge 

MID-WEST 

Chicago,  Ill. — Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio — Halle  Bros. 

Detroit,  Mich. — Griswold  Sportg. 
Gds. 

Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. — Grosse  Pointe 
Sport  Shop 

Lansing,  Mich. — Larrahee’s  Sportg. 
Gds. 

Madison,  Wis. — H.  H.  Petrie  Co. 
Shakopee,  Minn. — Marjorie  Bene- 
dikter 

Traverse  City,  Mich. — Peppi’s  Corner 

WEST 

Aspen,  Colo. — Aspen  Sports 
Casper,  Wyo. — Kistler  Tent  &  Awn¬ 
ing 

Colo.  Sprgs.,  Colo. — Blick  Sportg. 
Gds. 

Cortez,  Colo. — Cortez  Lumber  & 
Hdw. 

Denver,  Colo. — Ski  Inc. 

Western  Mtn.  Sports 
Dillon,  Colo. — Ski  Tip  Ranch 
Ft.  Collins,  Colo. — Dingier  Sportg. 
Gds. 

Glnwd.  Sprgs.,  Colo. — Van’s  Sportg. 
Gds. 

Gr,  Junction,  Colo. — L.  Cook 
Idaho  Falls,  Ida. — The  Outdoorsman 
Jackson,  Wyo. — Jackson  Sportg. 

Gds. 

Leadville,  Colo. — Bill’s  Sport  Shop 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — Wolfe’s 
Sportsman’s  Hdqrs. 

Sante  Fe,  N.  Mexico — Sante  Fe  Ski 
Basin 

Winter  Park,  Colo. — Winter  Park 
Ski  Shop 

PACIFIC  COAST 

Inglewood,  Calif. — Jonas  Ski  Chalet 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Van  Degrift’s 
Portland,  Oregon — Hjalmar  Hvam 
Seattle,  Wash. — J.  W.  Langlie  Co. 
Sugar  Bowl,  Norden,  Calif. — Bill 
Klein  Ski  Shop 

Wenatchee,  Wash. — J.  W.  Langlie 
Co. 

Yakima,  Wash. — Sport  Jed’s  Ath¬ 
letics 

Yosemite  Nat’l.  Park,  Calif. — ^Yo- 
semite  Pk.  &  Curry  Co. 

For  free  folder  and  the  name  of 
dealer  nearest  you,  write  to 

SPORT-OBERMEYER,  Importers, 
ASPEN,  Colo. 
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Sun  Valley  Manufacturing  Co.  19  Portland  St.,  Boston  14,  Moss. 
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New  REVOLUTIONAKY  FEATUKES 

NEW  FABRICS 
NEW  STYLING 
NEW  DESIGNS 

Yes,  again  in  1954  Sun  Valley 
leads  the  way  with  an  outstand¬ 
ing  array  of  new  Ski  Togs  for 
men  and  women  that  are  un¬ 
equalled  for  authenticity,  dis¬ 
tinctive  design  and  the  finest 
tailoring.  Be  sure  of  buying  the 
finest,  ask  for  and  insist  on  Sun 


BETTER  SEE 
SIG  BUCHMAYR'S 


16  EAST  50TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


4 

Exciting  new  imports  for  ski  and  after  ski  wear 


Children  completely  outfitted 


SKIS;  Fischer,  Rossignol,  Eriksen,  Vampire,  Kaestle 
KneissI,  Metalic  Attenhofer,  Mead,  Northland 

BOOTS:  Henke,  Molitor,  Garmisch,  Humanic,  Nordica 


LAKE  PLACID  CLUB  •  BIG  BROMLEY,  MANCHESTER,  VT. 


j  New  Zealand 

j 

j  {Continued  from  page  29) 

j  many  furnished  apartments.  Hotels  are 
!  the  most  expensive  and  in  Queenstown 
j  they  average  $3.50  or  less  a  day  full 
I  board.  The  food  is  wholesome  and 
'  monotonous.  Dinner  at  Eichardt’s 
j  hotel,  for  example,  is  usually  six 
courses  but  the  main  course  never 
'  varies  from  a  choice  of:  roast  beef, 
roast  hogget  (year  old  lamb),  roast 
lamb  or  corned  silverside  (corned 
beef).  Lunch  is  equally  consistent 
Lamb  chop  as  entree  inevitably  pre¬ 
cedes  a  choice  of  cold  roast  beef,  cold 
roast  hogget,  cold  roast  lamb  or  cold 
corned  silverside. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  central  heating 
but  roaring  wood  fires  and  coal  burn¬ 
ing  grates  warm  sitting  rooms  and 
lounges,  hot  water  bottles  are  assigned 
to  every  bed  and  everyone  does  a  great 
deal  of  talking  about  its  being  good  for 
the  health. 

Wherever  the  skier  lives  in  Queens¬ 
town  he  seems  to  spend  most  of  his 
evenings  in  Eichardt’s  bar.  Any  night 
at  all  will  find  New  Zealand  and 
Australian  debutantes,  pig  farmers, 
wealthy  sheep  men,  society  types,  old 
prospectors,  prep  school  boys  and  an 
assortment  of  “locals,”  as  they’re  called, 

I  all  standing  elbow  to  elbow  at  the  bar 
and  singing  to  a  squeeze  box. 

The  Coronet  Peak  ski  development 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Mt.  Cook 
and  Southern  Lakes  Tourist  Co.,  Ltd., 
headed  by  Harry  Wigley,  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  skier  and  former  New  Zealand 
i  champion.  The  lifts  were  installed  in 
i  1947. 

]Mt.  Cook,  12.349  feet,  is  the  highest 
peak  in  the  southwest  Pacific.  Aorangi, 
j  or  “cloud  piercer,”  is  its  Maori  name. 

I  It  is  set  in  the  central  Alpine  region  of 
the  southern  Alps  which  might  have 
been  tailored  to  order  for  touring. 
Headquarters  for  ski  mountaineers  is 
the  Hermitage,  another  of  the  govern- 
I  ment’s  leading  tourist  hotels.  It  is  situ- 
I  ated  at  an  altitude  of  2510  feet,  many 
I  miles  from  civilization  in  a  setting  of 
'  rugged  Alpine  beauty.  On  all  sides 
lofty  mountains  rise,  rocky  and  snow- 
:  covered,  high  above  the  timberline. 
They  were  named  and  pointed  out  to 
us  by  the  manager  soon  after  our 
arrival:  The  Abbess,  The  Priest’s  Cap, 
The  Nun’s  Veil,  The  Acolite — Rotten 
Tommy  and,  a  short  way  off,  the 
I  mountain  which  doubtless  has  another 
j  name  but  is  known  fondly  and  uni- 
*  i  versally  as  Billy  the  Bastard. 

!  The  Hermitage  is  luxurious  and 
modern  in  every  respect.  Rates  vary 
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according  to  the  location  of  the  ac-  ' 
commodation  but  the  minimum  is  four  ! 
and  the  maximum  only  a  little  more 
than  six  dollars  a  day,  all  meals  in¬ 
cluded.  The  food  is  superlative,  featur¬ 
ing  filet  mignon  under  two  fried  eggs 
every  morning  for  breakfast.  , 

All  tours  depart  not  from  the  Hermi¬ 
tage  itself  but  from  Ball  hut  about  20 
minutes  away  by  bus.  Ball  hut  provides 
dormitory  accommodations  and  its 
kitchen  caters  to  Alpine  appetites. 
Other  less  commodious  huts  are  spaced  ^ 
along  the  various  routes  and  directories 
are  available  which  list  the  facilities 
they  provide  and  the  supplies  a  skier 
must  carry  for  comfort.  They  explain, 
for  example,  that  “at  the  saddle  there 
is  a  hut  where  the  billy  can  be  boiled. 
Water  is  available  but  wood  needs  fo 
be  carried.”  The  boiling  of  the  billy  is 
an  obsession  shared  by  skiers  in  New  j 
Zealand  and  New  Zealanders  in  gen-  ! 
eral,  who  believe  that  a  cup  of  tea  is  ; 
ample  reward  for  lugging  lumber  up  a 
mountain. 

The  Mt.  Cook  area  is  a  practically  | 
untouched  touring  field  with  some 
but  not  all  of  the  trans-Alpine  routes 
requiring  mountaineering  knowledge. 
Expert  guides  are  available  at  Ball  hut 
and  the  Hermitage.  Most  of  the  best 
known  tours  take  about  four  days  and 
follow  the  Tasman  glacier  from  Ball 
hut  to  Make  Brun  hut  at  5700  feet. 
Then  ski  ascents  can  be  made  of  such 
peaks  as  Elie  de  Beaumont  (10,000 
feet)  and  the  Minarets  (10,050  feet). 
An  alternative  tour  is  from  Ball  hut  by¬ 
way  of  de  la  Beche,  the  Rudolf  glacier 
and  over  the  Graham  saddle  to  the 
Franz  Josef  glacier. 

The  six  league  Tasman  provides  per¬ 
fect  snow  and  vast  unbroken  expanses. 
It  is  the  mightiest  glacier  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  zones  with  a  length  of  eighteen 
miles  from  its  source  to  its  terminal 
face.  It  is  also  noted  for  an  unusually 
swift  ice  movement  which  varies  from 
eight  to  eighteen  inches  a  day. 

Throughout  the  Mt.  Cook  area  the 
extent  of  glaciation,  even  on  moun¬ 
tains  of  only  8,000  feet  is  astonishing 
and  its  beauty  spectacular.  Weather 
conditions  influence  the  coloring  of 
the  snow  and  one  icefall  can  look  rose, 
pink,  purple  and  violet  during  a  single 
afternoon. 

Mt.  Cook,  like  all  New  Zealand’s  ski 
areas,  is  a  recognized  summer  as  well 
as  winter  resort.  Unlike  the  others,  it 
is  high  enough  to  hold  some  snow  the 
year  around  and  it  was  not  until  we’d 
completed  our  tour  and  descended  to 
the  Hermitage  that  we  realized  the 
trees  were  budding.  It  was  almost 
October  and  it  was  spring. 


SA  VE! 

with 

"LEARN -TO -SKI" 
WEEKS  •  *59“  » 

AT  BANFF,  ALBERTA,  CANADA 

CASCADE  HOTEL 
MOUNT  ROYAL  HOTEL 
KING  EDWARD  HOTEL 
and  SUNSHINE  VILLAGE 
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Switzerland’s  great  Rudi  Rominger,  who  won  the  ’36  FIS  downhill  and  combined 


NOW  that  nearly  twenty  years  have 
elapsed  I  sometimes  find  myself 
reminiscing  about  the  “good  old  days” 
of  skiing.  That  March  day  in  1936 
when  the  FIS  downhill  race  was  held 
in  Innsbruck,  Austria,  was  not  one  of 
them,  however.  Even  the  spectators 
were  calling  for  a  halt  in  the  shambles. 

Heavy  thaws  had  played  hob  with 
the  snow,  and  the  little  that  was  left 
was  almost  ice. 

The  day  of  the  race  dawned  clear 
and  cold.  The  temperature  had  fallen 
rapidly  overnight,  and  even  by  10  A.M. 
as  w'e  made  our  way  up  the  course  on 
foot  it  was  only  fifteen  degrees  above 
zero. 

By  noon  the  snow  was  still  glassy 
and  the  announcement  was  made  that 
any  who  wished  to  race  did  so  at 
their  own  risk.  About  thirty  of  the 
original  field  of  over  one  hundred  de¬ 
cided  to  go  touring.  I  felt  like  a  poker 
player  holding  a  pair  of  deuces  but 
decided  to  stay  in  because  I  had  one 
ace  up  my  sleeve. 

I  had  brought  along  a  can  of  klis- 
ter,  and  I  now  made  one  of  the  can¬ 
niest  decisions  of  my  skiing  career.  I 
applied  every  bit  of  that  soft-snow  wax 
to  my  skis  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
slow  me  down.  Shortly  I  was  to  wish 
that  I  had  sprinkled  sand  in  it  as  well. 

The  first  competitor  away  from  the 
starting  post  was  Willi  Steuri  of  that 
famous  Austrian  skiing  family.  I 
thought  there  was  a  quaver  in  his  part¬ 
ing  yodel,  but  he  poled  down  the  first 
schuss  with  commendable  courage  and 
bulleted  into  the  woods  at  the  bottom. 
For  a  few  seconds  we  heard  only  the 
rattle  of  his  skis  on  the  ice,  but  then 
there  was  the  sound  of  splintering 


wood  and  word  came  back  that  Willi 
had  broken  his  leg.  More  racers  de¬ 
cided  to  go  touring. 

All  too  soon  my  time  came.  You 
always  have  that  tense,  empty  feeling 
at  the  start  of  a  race,  but  this  time  it 
was  as  I  imagine  a  condemned  man 
must  feel  as  he  waits  in  the  electric 
chair  for  the  power  to  come  on.  “Drei, 
zwei,  eins,  losP’  and  I  was  over  the 
lip  and  plummeting  toward  the  bottom 
of  the  first  schuss.  Thanks  to  my  klis- 
ter  I  made  it  through  the  woods  where 
groups  of  officials  and  spectators  were 
working  over  the  injured. 

But  now  my  wax  was  beginning  to 
wear  off,  and  the  trees  were  blurring 
by  me  at  a  shocking  rate.  Swinging 
and  stemming  did  little  other  than  tire 
my  legs.  I  was  being  tossed  around 
like  a  cork  in  a  millrace.  I  wanted  to 
quit,  but  I  didn’t  know  how. 

Finally  it  came.  Over  the  outside 
bank  of  a  turn  I  flew  and  landed  head 
down  in  the  top  of  a  spruce — hanging 
by  my  heels,  struggling  feebly.  I  man¬ 
aged  to  climb  up  my  legs,  undo  my 
bindings  and  drop  to  the  ground.  Per¬ 
haps  as  a  groggy  fighter  keeps  punch¬ 
ing  by  habit  I  put  my  skis  on  again. 

I  began  to  fall  every  few  hundred 
feet  as  I  weakened.  On  one  curve  I 
lost  a  ski  and,  continuing  on  down  the 
course  on  my  back,  met  it  coming  out 
of  the  woods  and  put  it  on  again.  This 
was  foolish.  I  was  doing  much  better 
on  my  back. 

Finally  after  what  seemed  hours  I 
wobbled  out  of  the  woods  into  the  sun¬ 
light  of  the  lower  slopes.  Spectators 
began  to  appear  more  frequently  and 
the  significance  of  what  they  were 
shouting  got  through  to  me,  “Langsam 


jahren!  Go  slowly!”.  The  idiots!  Did 
they  think  it  was  my  idea  of  fun  to 
hurtle  down  the  icy  side  of  a  mountain 
completely  out  of  control?  “Langsam 
fahren”  was  easier  said  than  done. 

And  now  the  most  beautiful  sight  of 
the  day,  the  finish  line,  came  up  to 
meet  me.  I  slid  across  it  and  hung 
gasping  on  my  poles.  People  began  to 
thump  me  on  the  back  and  offer  con¬ 
gratulations.  Had  I,  by  some  miracle, 
done  well  in  the  race?  No,  the  times 
were  not  out  yet — but  I  was  alive  and 
uninjured.  Was  that  not  reason  for 
congratulations  ? 

The  score  was  six  broken  legs,  two 
broken  collar  bones  .  .  .  Sigmund 
Ruud,  one  of  the  all-time  greats,  had 
broken  his  nose  and  both  skis  in  a 
grove  of  stumps  .  .  .  and  so  the  tale  of 
disaster  went. 

The  results  were  posted  that  night. 
Rudolph  Rominger  had  won,  Birger 
Ruud  was  fourth,  Peter  Lunn  tenth, 
and  to  my  amazement  I  had  placed 
twenty-ninth.  I  was  delighted  until  I 
turned  the  page  and  found  that  only 
thirty-six  out  of  fifty-seven  starters 
had  finished. 

The  slalom  was  run  next  day  at 
Seefeld,  a  town  about  thirty  miles 
away.  The  snow  was  thin  but  soft. 

The  winner  was  handsome,  blond 
Rudi  Matt  whom  old  timers  will  re¬ 
member  as  the  hero  of  some  of  Hannes 
Schneider’s  great  ski  films. 

I  don’t  remember  how  the  American 
contingent  fared.  Perhaps  they 
wouldn’t  thank  me  if  I  could. 

(Dick  Durrance^  won  twelfth  in  the 
combined,  and  Darroch  Crookes  broke 
two  ribs. — Ed.) 
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A  Canadian  tells  the  story  ot 
six  broken  legs,  two  fractured 
collar  bones,  twenty-one  DNF’s 

by  William  L.  Ball 
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THE  OLYMPIA  CHALLENGER 

—  The  greatest  value  in  a  Swiss 
boot.  Fine  fit,  double  lacing,  heavy 
soles,  weather  welt,  wrap-around 
strap,  high  uppers.  Full  leather  lined. 

$  19.95 


THERE’S  A 


4knke 


TNI  HENKE  SWISS  SKI  BOOT  IS  AVAILABLE  AT  BETTER  SKI  SHOPS  EVERYWHERE. 


"cnke 

THE  BOOT  WITH  THE  BUIIMN  FIT 


THE  HENKE  JUNIOR  —  The 

kids  deserve  fine  fit  too!  Wide  toe 
section  for  growing  feet.  Narrow 
heel,  wrap-around  strap, high  uppers, 
well  padded,  full  leather  lined. 

$15.95 


that’s  the  biggest  thing  to  look  for  in 
iki  boots?  Not  just  how  they  fit  or  feel 
pow.  But  how  they’ll  be  doing  in  the  years 
;o  come. 

That’s  why  thousands  of  skiers  cherish 
heir  Henke’s  as  the  greatest  boots  they 
lave  ever  worn.  Henke’s  help  you  ski 
rour  best  because  they  give  you  a  ^ood 
k — for  good ! 


EVERYONE” 


lEW!  THE  HENKE  AFTER  SKI  SHOE 

»rfireside  or  out-of-doors.  Smart,  high  uppers; 
)n-skid  rubber  soles.  Weather  welt  keeps  feet 
Iper-dry.  $16.95 


KNOW  ABOUT  LEATHERS 

)f  all  the  boots  made  today,  one  and  only  one 
$c$  the  world’s  most  expensively  tanned  leathers 
-the  Henke.  Only  Henke  uses  unique,  costly 
combination  tanned  ”  leathers. 


Jknke  GIVES  YOU  A  GOOD 


only  Henke's  tanned  4  times 

Chrome  tanned  to  turn  the  hide  into  supple 
leather. 


Oak  bark  tanned  to  strengthen  the  fibres. 

Grease  tanned  to  replace  the  precious  natural 
oils  removed  in  chrome  tanning  (and  never 
put  back  in  other  leathers). 

Henke’s  Special  Waterproof  tanning  —  our  own 
unique  process. 


THE  HENKE  VICTOR  — Magni¬ 
ficent  fit  for  the  beginner  who  takes 
his  skiing  seriously.  Made  on  classic 
Super  lasts.  Extra  heavy  soles,  wrap¬ 
around  strap,  inner  lacing,  storm 
welt.  $  29.95 


IT  -  -  -  FOR  GOOD  I 


WHAT  EVERY  SKIER  SHOULD 


THE  HENKE  SUPER  —  Most 
wanted  of  all  Henke’s!  New  fea¬ 
tures,  fabulous  fit  and  new,  low  price. 
Wrap-around  strap  $  39.50 


See! OS  Pro 


WHY  DID  TONI  SEELOS  CHOOSE  HENKE 
TO  MAKE  HIS  “PERFECT  BOOr’? 

Soys  Toni:  ’To  the  expert,  Henke  stands  for  the 
best  in  boot  craftsmanship.  That  is  why 
I  asked  Henke  to  produce  my  concept 
of  the  perfect  boot.” 

Here's  what  to  look  for  in  a  good  ski  boot 

by  TONI  SEELOS 

FiniNG  It  is  important  that  your  new  boots  fit  as  perfectly  as 
possible.  But  it  is  more  important  that  they  hold  that 
fit  under  the  stress  of  skiing.  Most  boots  ”go  soft”  in 
a  few  years.  The  thing  that  I  like  about  Henke's  is  that 
their  fit  is  "built-in”  to  stay. 

LEATHER  Many  boots  look  fine,  wear  poorly.  It’s  all  in  the  tanning. 
If  the  leather  is  chrome  tanned,  boots  will  crack  and  leak. 
Henke’s  are  combination  tanned-the  best! 

DETAILS  Look  for  design  and  craftsmanship  every  inch  of  the  way. 

Do  leather  counters  reinforce  pressure  points?  Do  tht 
soles  have  Tyrolean  stitching?  Is  there  some  kind  of  a 
toe  protector?  Has  the  boot  steel  shanks? 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  SURE  - 


ASK  THE  MAN  TO  SHOW  YOU 


4hi\ki 


THE  HENKE  SEELOS  PRO - 

perfect  boot.  Designed  and  crafted 
Toni  Seelos’  exacting  specifications.  T 
boot  for  the  professional,  althouj 
excellent  for  the  beginner  too.  Inn 
boot  ingeniously  tightens  as  you  la 
outer  boot.  Clean  lines,  no  outsi 
straps,  firmest,  support.  $56.1 


Exclusive  U.  S.  Distributors: 

SPECIALTY  IMPORTERS,  INC. 

242  FOURTH  AVENUE,  N.Y.C. 


^ktxke 


U.S.  downhill  and  slalom  coach  Pepi 
Gabl  summed  it  up  this  way: 

“We  must  start  to  teach  our  skiers 
downhill  and  slalom  while  they  are 
young,  then  train  them  for  the  various 
international  competitions.  We  must 
send  our  top  skiers  frequently  and 
for  longer  periods  to  Europe  for  the 
rugged  competition  in  between  the 
Olympics  and  FIS  games  and  give 
them  at  least  two  months  of  training 
and  racing  before  the  Olympic  and 
world  championships.  In  1950  at 
Aspen  ten  skiers  were  tops;  today, 
there  are  at  least  thirty  of  them  and 
more  on  the  way  from  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Italy,  Austria  and  Scandinavia, 
and  we  must  try  to  meet  them  on  their 
own  level.” 

The  above  quote  followed  the  dis¬ 
appointing  showing  of  our  boys  and 
girls  in  the  ’54  FIS. 

They  had  trained  hard  for  the  alpine 
championships  and  had  been  expected 
to  rank  among  the  top  teams  at  Are, 
Sweden.  They  failed  to  do  so.  We 
surely  need  new  blood  in  our  ranks. 

Naturally,  the  showing  of  Brooks 
Dodge  was  a  highlight.  The  former 
Dartmouth  captain  placed  fourth  in 
the  three-way  alpine  combined,  tenth 
in  the  downhill,  twelfth  in  the  giant 
slalom  and  ninth  in  the  regular  slalom. 
The  hard  luck  of  eighteen-year-old 
Bud  Werner  was  disheartening.  Buddy 
cracked  up  while  training  for  the  down¬ 
hill,  following  his  sixteenth  in  the 
slalom  and  his  victory  in  the  Holmen- 
kollen  races. 

The  absence  of  Andy  Mead  Law¬ 
rence  on  the  American  girls’  team  was 
quite  conspicuous.  But  the  girls  bore 
up  nobly,  Katy  Rodolph  winning  fifth 
in  the  combined  and  Jannette  Burr  win¬ 
ning  the  only  L^.S.  medal,  a  bronze,  in 


the  stiffly  contested,  giant  slalom  race. 

A  highlight  of  the  women’s  events 
was  the  showing  of  Ottawa’s  fifteen- 
year-old  Anne  Heggtveit,  who  was 
within  fifty  meters  of  capturing  the 
giant  slalom  honors,  only  to  fall  and 
wind  up  eighteenth.  At  that,  Annie 
was  ninth  in  the  downhill  and  seventh 
in  the  special  slalom. 

Norway’s  blonde-haired  Viking, 
twenty-six-year-old  Stein  Eriksen, 
turned  in  =  the  most  spiectacular  one- 
man  performance  in  the  FIS  games, 
sweeping  the  giant  slalom,  the  slalom 
and  the  alpine  combined  for  three 
gold  medals  and  placing  eighth  in  the 
downhill,  nothwithstanding  a  fall.  He 
was  only  five  and  one-tenth  seconds 
off  the  sensational  1.59.6  clocking  of 
Austria’s  wild  man,  Christian  Pravda, 
who  ran  like  a  man  possesed  over  a 
two-mile  course  that  victimized  almost 
a  third  of  the  field. 

All  the  skiers  and  coaches  agreed 
that  Eriksen  has  all  the  assets  of  a 
true  champion :  technical  talent,  ex¬ 
cellent  physical  condition  and  a  keen, 
analytic  mind.  He  uses  seven-two  skis 
for  slalom — most  amazing,  since 
slalom  racers  ordinarily  prefer  shorter 
skis. 

“I  started  using  long  skis  ten  years 
ago  and  find  them  best,”  he  explained. 
“I  prefer  my  bindings  more  forward 
in  slalom  running,  permitting  easier 
turns  even  though  the  skis  are  long.  I 
make  up  the  speed  on  the  flats  and 
straightaways.  In  downhill,  I  put  my 
bindings  back,  providing  a  smoother 
and  faster  run.” 

Erikson  also  has  dev  ised  an  unusual 
running  surface  with  sixteen  small 
grooves  instead  of  the  conventional 
single  groove.  “I  get  more  stability 


and  more  air  between  the  skis  and 
snow — better  speed  and  control  and 
less  sideslipping.” 

Thirteenth  was  the  best  we  could  do 
in  the  nordic  events  at  Falun.  Keith 
Wegeman  and  Art  Devlin  tied  for 
thirteenth  in  the  jump,  and  Marvin 
Crawford  won  thirteenth  in  the  com¬ 
bined.  In  the  cross-country  races,  the 
Americans  finished  almost  last.  As 
George  Hovland  said,  “The  Scandi¬ 
navians  do  more  running  in  one  season 
than  we  do  in  five  years.” 

For  the  first  time  a  Russian  nordic 
team  (thrity-one  skiers  and  twenty 
officials)  competed  in  the  FIS,  and  the 
Soviets  impressed  with  their  cross¬ 
country  running.  Twenty-year-old 
Vladimir  Kusin  won  two  gold  medals, 
each  time  edging  out  Finland’s  Olym¬ 
pic  champion,  Veikko  Hakulinen.  The 
Russian  women  captured  both  the 
team  race  of  fifteen  km.  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  ten-km.  event.  The  Scandina¬ 
vians  felt  a  bit  resentful  because  “the 
Communists  train  year  ’round  at  gov¬ 
ernment  expense,  and  it’s  difficult  to 
compete  against  them  under  such  con¬ 
ditions.” 

In  a  quick  rundown  of  the  medal 
winners  in  the  alpine  games,  we  find 
that  Austria  led  with  two  golds,  three 
silvers  and  a  trio  of  bronzes;  Switzer¬ 
land  was  next  with  a  pair  of  golds 
and  three  silvers;  Norway  won  three 
gold  medals,  all  through  the  efforts  of 
Stein;  France  had  one  gold,  one  silver 
and  two  bronzes.  Sweden  a  pair  of 
bronzes.  West  Germany  a  silver  and 
the  U.S.A.  a  bronze,  showing  how  well 
distributed  the  awards  were. 

Sweden  did  a  noble  job  as  host  for 
the  twenty-fourth  FIS  championships. 
Rhubarbs  were  virtually  none. 


Eriksen  won  three  gold  medals,  has  ‘*all  the  assets  of  a  true  champion” 


'54  FIS 

A  veteran  ski  reporter  reviews 
American  performances  in  the 
1954  FIS  world  championships 

b\  Frank  Elkins 
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[Continued  from  page  18) 


Th<^  combination  capstan  and  shoavo  is  an  exclusive, 
patented*  Sweden  feature.  The  capstan  moves  the  tow  into 
position  under  its  own  power  for  use.  The 
doubie-sheove  eliminates  rope  bind  and  wear... 
delivers  full  engine  power  to  the  free-running  tow  rope. 
Spring  loaded  base  eliminates  rope  stretch. 


day  skier.  And  yet  there  will  always  be 
Sunday  skiers  who  feel  they  have  to 
have  the  “hot”  ski — who  get  such  a 
psychological  lift  from  having  it  that 
they’ll  actually  ski  better.  Which  proves 
that  on  the  other  hand  .  .  .  but  this 
is  where  I  came  in. 

More  significant  than  the  “hot  ski” 
argument  is  the  fact  that  our  ski 
makers  are  increasingly  providing  us 
with  good  all-around  skis,  fitted  with 
such  desirable  extras  as  plastic  bases 
and  interlocking  edges,  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  mortal. 

Non-wood  skis  will  again  command 
attention  this  winter.  Head  is  adding  a 
line  of  multi-grooved  racing  skis  to  his 
famous  standard  model.  Attenhofer  is 
bringing  a  new  metal  ski  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  And  from  California  comes  the  po¬ 
tentially  most  significant  innovation  in 
the  ski  field  this  year:  the  Dynaglas 
ski,  the  first  commercially  produced  all 
glass  fiber  ski. 

Glass-covered  wood-core  skis  have 
been  on  the  market  before,  but  the 
Dynaglas  is  the  first  ski  whose  entire 
structure  is  molded  of  fibreglas-rein- 
forced  resins.  It  has  a  one-piece  edge 
molded  right  into  the  ski  and  a  triple- 
grooved  bottom  with  a  special  new 
plastic  base.  Whether  it  can  immedi¬ 
ately  fulfill  all  the  expectations  of  its 
makers  remains  to  be  seen  and  proven, 
but  the  astounding  success  of  glass- 
reinforced  plastics  in  other  fields  en¬ 
titles  the  Dynaglas  ski  to  the  position 
of  “ski  to  be  watched.” 

Last  but  not  least  comes  the  short-ski 
fad.  Dartmouth  and  other  manufac¬ 
turers  will  produce  the  Tyrolean  tyro 
specials  and  may  yet  this  season  make 
a  bid  for  beginner’s  “complete  outfit” 
and  rental  shop  markets  with  an  inex¬ 
pensive  combination  of  short  skis  and 
simple  bindings. 

POLES.  Fairly  long,  with  sizes 
from  about  forty-eight  to  fifty-four 
inches  predominant.  Small,  light  rings 
favored. 

BOOTS.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  competitive  segment  of  ski  busi¬ 
ness.  Today’s  top-price  boots  are  better 
than  ever.  There  is  a  veritable  ava¬ 
lanche  of  medium-price  boots,  many  of 
them  better  than  top-price  boots  of  two 
seasons  ago.  Even  the  low-price  field, 
the  twenty-dollar-and-under  class,  is 
stirring  with  an  invasion  of  good- 
looking  and  adequate  imports. 

Space  does  not  permit  individual 
[Continued  on  page  40) 
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-Pat.  Na  2646005 
and  patents  pmding 


The  Sweden  “portable"  Tow  takes  the  hard  work  out 
of  your  skiing  and  lets  you  reach  remote  and  private  ideal  skiing 
terrain.  Use  as  your  principal  lift,  or  as  an  extra  for  “bunny"  slopes  or 
instruction  hills.  Two  models  to  fit  budgets  and  needs  of  all  ski 
groups,  clubs,  resorts  and  private  use.  Automatic,  inexpensive  operation.  With 
convenient  reel  for  rope  storage  and  transportation. 

Write  for  complete  information 

SWEDEN  FREEZER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

D*P'-  S  I  SEAHLE  99,  WASHINOTON 


N€W  IMPROVED 


4^ . .  Easiest  to  Use 

Most  Effective 

cw-9 

WATER-BLOK  Is  a  nan- 
i  MlW K ^ tm  ireasy,  non-stalalnf  wax 

kase  waterpraalai  aiant, 
W  eoaiaoinded  tsktcially  for 

•*****^®  ths  sitdoarsaiaB.  Will  nat 

stretch  elatk  ar  laathar. 
Unexcelled  tor  waterpraat- 
ini  and  prasarvini  ski 
knots,  flaeas,  parkas  and 
ather  ski  and  sparts  apalp- 
SmTSSrulSSwr  Ment.  inst  krash  ar  spray 

on.  lot  dry.  Avallakla  In 
cans  or  skop 

DEI  RUNYON'S  BLOK-AID  PRODUaS  CO. 

109  College  A«e.,  P.O.  Box  97j,  fresno,  Calit. 


LEARN  THE  NEW  DYNAMIC 
FRENCH  PARALLEL  SYSTEM 

everyone  is  swinging  to  it 
IT  S  FASTER,  SAFER,  SURER 


home 

trainer 


Obey  that  Impulse— gat  a  SKI-PAR-EL  now  at 
your  favorite  ski  shop.  If  dealer  can't  supply,  or¬ 
der  from  factory,  2'^^  prepaid. 

SKI-PAR-EL  MFG.  CO., 

18745  Valerio  St. 

Reseda,  California 


UPS  SORE? 


#  PmL  Safe  Sliding 

#  Stoep  or  Smell  SlopM 

•  EASY  TO  RAlANd 

•  QUICK  STOPS 

#  Gracofutly  Dttigned 

#  Sturdily  Construettd 
CHIPS  PEOPLE'S  CURIOSITY 


Price,  $15.75  ptrcel  post  pr«p«id. 

Knocked  down,  eesy  to  Assemble  with  screw  drfvefa 
Send  check  or  money  order  te 


USED  BY  DOCTORS  AND  OERMATOLOGISTi 


SKIERS!  Regular  use  of  Blistex 
keeps  lips  smooth  as  the  slopes. 


PATROLMEN  WANTED 

Full  time  work  starting  late  De¬ 
cember.  Must  be  expert  skiers 
&  have  passed  advanced  First 
Aid.  Apply  to 

H.  H.  Whitney,  Jeekson,  N.  H. 


Unusual  Opportunity 

Compl.  furnished  ond  equipped.  Accommodotes  40. 
Teouliful  setting.  150  ceres  neof  Cannon  Mt.  Two 
season  or  year  round  operation.  Ideal  for  Spor  s 
minded  couple.  Inquire: 

H.  T.  100,  c/o  Ski,  Hanover,  N.H. 


HERE  IT  IS  ,  the  new  four-spring 
29  angle  release  binding  you've  heard  about 

This  new  binding  has  independent,  identical  units  at  both  heel  and  toe  which  _ 

operate  simultaneously  and  concomitantly  producing  almost  unbelievable 
safety  at  all  angles.  Twin  unit  principle  makes  the  binding  the  first 
"Slow-Twist”  release  binding  yet  developed.  The  feature  of  the 
binding,  to  release  on  the  torsional  lateral  roll  releases,  at  last 
prevents  the  "Stem  break  of  the  lower  Fibula”  so  preva¬ 
lent  in  earlier  model  safety  bindings.  Release  is  ef¬ 
fected  in  all  directions  no  matter  how  slowly 
the  skier  falls.  "Range  of  Release”  has 
been  increased  more  than  three  times 
over  the  best  previous  bindings.  ^ 


$14.95 

In  both  U.S. 
and 

Canada 


THE 
EARL  MILLER 
RELEASE  BINDING 


ueveiopea 
through  careful 
research  and  hundreds 


of  intentional  high-speed 


falls 


if  Is  adjustable  for  different  size  boots,  if  Single,  two-spring  units 
can  be  used  with  older  type  heel  release  bindings,  cable  bindings 
or  long  thongs,  if  No  guesswork  in  setting  tension.  Spring  re¬ 
sistance  can  actually  be  measured.  ★  Easily  put  on  by  simply 
stepping  into  it  and  taken  o£F  by  inserting  ski  pole  at  the  toe  (or 
heel)  of  the  boot,  if  Tension  cannot  vary,  as  tightening  knob  has 
click  adjustment,  if  Screw  indents  prevent  binding  from  releasing 
with  high-speed  chatter  on  ice.  if  Gives  supreme  "touch  control” 
which  makes  it  possible  for  everyone  to  ski  better  at  all  times 
under  all  conditions,  if  Automatically  compensates  for  changing 
length  of  ski  boots  from  one  season  to  another,  if  All  screws  go 
into  ski  boot  from  the  bottom  reinforcing  the  leather  instead  of 
pulling  it  apart,  if  Can  be  quickly  and  easily  mounted  by  anyone. 
Binding  was  developed  from  the  start  with  quick,  simple  mounting 
utmost  in  mind,  if  Can  be  used  with  boots  of  any  quality  or  size. 


29  ANGLES 

1.  Front  lateral  sheer  right 

2.  Front  lateral  sheer  left 

3.  Front  lateral  roll  right 

4.  Front  lateral  roll  left 

5.  Front  oblique  sheer  right 

6.  Front  oblique  sheer  left 

7.  Front  oblique  toll  right 

8.  Front  oblique  roll  left 

9.  Front  oblique  upward  tight 

10.  Front  oblique  upward  left 

11.  Straight  backward  pull-out 

12.  Upward  Compression 

13.  Straight  lateral  sheer  right 

14.  Straight  lateral  sheer  left 

15.  Lateral  Roll  Right 


OF  RELEASE 

16.  Lateral  Roll  Left 

17.  Rotary  lateral  sheer  left 

18.  Rotary  lateral  sheer  right 
19-  Back  lateral  sheer  left 

20.  Back  lateral  sheer  right 

21.  Back  lateral  roll  right 

22.  Back  lateral  roll  left 

23.  Back  oblique  sheer  right 

24.  Back  oblique  sheer  left 

25.  Back  oblique  roll  right 

26.  Back  oblique  roll  left 

27.  Back  oblique  pull-out  right 

28.  Back  oblique  pull-out  left 

29.  Straight  overhead  pull-out 


^  New  “flip-over"  feature  preventi 
this  from  going  downhill  tn  the  event 
safety  strap  breaks.  Safety  straps  are 
included  with  each  pair  of  binding. 


Cross  country  skiing  with  ultimate  ^ 
heel  movement  is  made  possible  by 
simply  removing  springs  and  sliding 
rear  unit  backward  and  attaching 
cable. 


PRICES  IN  U.S.  AND  CANADA 

Deluxe  Model  as  pictured  . $14.9o  One-Half  Deluxe  Model . $  7.95 

Deluxe  Model  Chromium  .  19.95  Deluxe  model  with  cross  country  at¬ 
tachments  . $19.95 

Deluxe  model  with  long  thong  attachments  on  boot  heel  plates  $15.95 
If  your  ski  shop  cannot  supply  you  order  direct— your  bindings  will  be  sent  return  prepaid  F.P. 


MILLER  SKI  CO.  Dept.  B  OREM,  UTAH 
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GERMAN  and  ITALIAN  IMPORTS 


•  QUALITY  •  VALUE  •  FIT  • 
FOR  EVERY  SKIER  Q 
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outstanding 
boots  from  abroad  . . . 
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designed  by  and 
made  exclusively 
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SANDL£J? 

OF  BOSTON 

on  heel-hugging  American  lasts 

and,  of  course,  a  complete 
line  of  domestic  boots 
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M 
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CD 


Ski  free 
Ski  easy 

IN  A  _ 

4Vofii 

KNIT-TRIM  PARKA 


look  for  the  Old  Mon  of 
the  Mountain  on  the  tog 


CARTER  a  CHURCHIU  CO.,  LEBANON, N.  H? 
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What’s  New  in  Equipment? 

{Continued  from  page  38) 

discussion  of  all  the  many  brands  and 
models  of  boots  on  the  market.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  couldn’t  possibly  remember 
them  all.  But  with  the  exception  of  per¬ 
haps  one  or  two  interesting  models 
made  in  small  shops  in  extremely  lim¬ 
ited  numbers,  you  can  find  just  about 
every  noteworthy  boot  represented  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  this  maga¬ 
zine.  j 

In  general  design,  most  boots  follow  j 
the  same  basic  trends :  narrow,  straight  I 
soles;  fairly  high  shafts;  simple,  clean  ! 
lines;  narrow  heels  and  lasts;  extra 
padding  for  comfort.  Practically  all 
medium  and  high  priced  boots  feature 
some  form  of  double-boot  construc¬ 
tion. 

Special  attention  is  devoted  to  pre¬ 
serving  the  free  forward  bend  of  the 
ankle  despite  the  high  shafts.  Some 
models  achieve  this  through  special 
flaps  or  V-cuts  in  the  front  of  the  boot. 
Others  attach  a  separate  back-laced 
collar  to  the  shaft,  permitting  a  hinge¬ 
like  motion.  Still  others,  copying 
mostly  from  the  Haderer,  achieve  the 
forward  motion  by  cutting  a  kind  of 
horizontal  slit  into  the  back  of  the 
shaft. 

Some  boots  show  interesting  or 
unique  innovations.  Henke’s  top  model, 
for  instance,  runs  a  novel  arrangement 
of  laced  straps  around  its  inner  boot 
to  achieve  both  additional  ankle  sup¬ 
port  and  clean  lines.  Molitor  has  a 
special  model  in  which  the  inner  boot 
is  lined  with  felt  rather  than  leather; 
the  rough  surface  is  meant  to  hold  the 
foot  without  any  slippage  at  all. 

Very  unusual  is  the  new  Rieker 
racing  model,  developed  from  Ricker’s 
two-in-one  boot  design  in  which  the 
inner  shoe  can  be  worn  separately  as 
an  after-ski  boot.  In  the  new  racing 
model,  the  separate  inner  boot  is  cut 
very  high  so  that  it  reaches  way  up  on 
the  calf,  almost  like  a  figure-skating  I 
shoe;  it  is  apparently  meant  to  be  | 
worn  inside  the  ski  pants,  then  slipped 
into  its  more  conventional  outer  boot. 

Whether  innovations  such  as  these  j 
will  find  favor,  only  time  can  tell,  but  j 
it  is  always  worthwhile  to  keep  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  on  them. 

BINDINGS.  The  safety  or  release 
type  of  binding,  as  SKI  magazine’s 
latest  market  survey  shows,  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  America’s  standard  binding. 
But  with  its  more  general  acceptance 
comes  a  shift  of  focus  in  design.  Early 
safety  design  concentrated  on  the  toe 
release;  new  solutions  to  this  problem, 
such  as  the  Marker  Simplex  from  Ger-  j 


DARTMOUTH 
DERBY 

The  Sensational 
7-Piece 
All-Hickory 
and 

Plastic  Ski 


COMBINES  THE  BEST 
FEATURES  OF  SKIS 
SELLING  FOR  DOUBLE 
ITS  PRICE 


•  All-Plastic  top  and 
bottom  for  speed  and 
durability. 

•  Solid  Hickory 
Laminated  Core 

•  Metal  Toe  and  Tail 
Protectors 

•  Hardened  Steel 
Interlocking  Edges 

SENSIBLY  PRICED  AT  $47.50 
At  Your  Dartmouth  Dealer 

DARTMOUTH 


SKIS 


HANOVER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


CHAIR  LIFTS 


are 


"  SMOOTH 
i  SILENT 

i  SAFE 


write 

RIBLETTRAMWAY  COMPANY 

Box  7,  Sta.  A,  Spokane,  Washington 

57  Years  of  Experience 
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many,  are  still  appearing.  But  in  the 
last  few  years  increasing  thought  has 
been  given  to  releasing  the  heel  as  well. 

The  simplest  form  of  heel  release  is 
a  short  loop  or  similar  arresting  device 
that  pulls  the  cable  or  spring  off  the 
boot  heel  in  a  forward  fall;  the  U.  S. 
Star  binding,  for  instance,  makes  use 
of  this  principle.  Slackening  of  the 
cable  in  a  bad  fall  is  achieved  by  such 
devices  as  the  Austrian  Tyrolia  and 
the  German  Eckel  front-throws  which 
snap  open  when  there  is  too  much  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  heel. 

Another  approach  is  the  split  cable 
introduced  some  years  ago  by  G.H.N. 
and  very  successfully  popularized  last 
year  by  Goodman  Skicraft.  In  this  type 
of  heel  release  the  cable  is  split  in  two 
and  held  together  at  the  heel  by  a 
mechanism  which  allows  it  to  come 
apart  in  dangerous  falls,  thus  com¬ 
pletely  freeing  the  heel.  Finally  there 
are  cable-less  bindings  such  as  the 
Hanson,  Cubco  and  A  &  T  Step-Lok, 
with  heel  release  an  important,  if  not 
the  most  important  consideration  in 
the  design. 

The  new  Miller  binding,  with  its 
twin  springs  front  and  back,  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  development  in  this  direction;  it 
should  offer  heel  and  toe  release  at  al¬ 
most  any  dangerous  angle.  Another 
solution  to  the  heel  release  problem  is 
offered  by  the  new  Heel-Free  of  Barney 
Berlenbach,  inventor  of  the  Ski-Free. 
The  Heel-Free,  which  can  be  combined 
with  almost  any  safety  or  conventional 
toe  iron,  attempts  to  combine  the  “live- 
heel”  feeling  of  a  cable  with  the  heel- 
release  and  other  advantages  of  a 
cable-less  binding.  Separate  adjust¬ 
ments  for  heel  lift  and  release  point, 
and  easy  installation,  should  make  it 
I)opular  with  both  dealers  and  users. 

All  in  all,  developments  of  the  past 
couple  of  years,  new  bindings  on  the 
market  this  season,  and  reports  I  have 
had  of  bindings  still  on  drawing 
boards  or  in  the  development  stage, 
lead  me  to  believe  the  trend  in  binding 
design  is  toward  the  cable-less  binding 
with  both  heel  and  toe  releases.  And  as 
bindings  change  they  are  likely  to 
bring  about  corresponding  changes  in 
boot  design. 

ACCESSORIES  and  FASHIONS 
will  be  discussed  in  other  sections  and 
issues  of  this  magazine.  My  aim  has 
been  to  brief  you  for  that  trip  to  the 
store  to  buy  your  basic  ski  equipment. 
As  I  said  before,  if  you  patronize  a 
reputable  ski  shop  you  don’t  have  to 
worry;  with  so  many  manufacturers 
fighting  for  your  favor,  you  will  find  it 
hard  to  go  wrong  this  year. 


4? 
* 

* 
* 
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IT’S  A  SECRET! 


Confidentially  .  .  .  capacity  of  the  chair  lift  at 

- * _  has  been  doubled.  This  should 

eliminate  waiting  lines,  or  at  least  eat  them 
up  fast  if  they  form.  Also,  trails  have  been 
expanded  considerably. 

Don’t  wait . . .  ski! 

Don’t  watch  the  clock  ...  ski! 

Keep  the  secret  lest  the  crowds  come  and 
make  you  wait. 

*  Deleted  for  security  reasons  but  further 
information  may  be  obtained  from 


GENERAL  JOHN  STARK 
WAITSFIELD,  VERMONT 


(In  the  "Snow  Corner  of  New  England.”)  ' 

{.  .  .  or  see  Page  50!) 

I  HUSH!  HUSH!  HUSH! 


Cm 


with  one  of 


•  in  the  new 

.  •  t  \  Ut  PRIZE: 


GRAND  PRIXES  offered 

.  ,he  new  NORSE  HOUSE  CONTEST 


Ist  PRIZE:  ]  pr.  Head  Skis 

2nd  PRIZE;  1  pr,  Kostle  Skts 

3rd  PRIZE:  1  pr.  Molitor  Ski  Boots  (to  measure^ 

4fh  PRIZE:  1  pr.  Northland  Super-Tempo  Skis 

5lh  PRIZE:  1  pr.  Kastinger  Ski  Boots  • 

NORSE  HOUSE 

DEPT.  S  •  57  WEST  46th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  36  N 
fnetf  *o  Wentworth  Hotel' 
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come  to  LA  PROVINCE  de  QUEBEC 


Hero  70a  will  cnjoj  7onr  feyorite  winter  eport 
at  its  best.  Bricht  sparkling  snow,  clear  dry  air, 
brilliant  snnshine.  Yon  will  be  welcom^  in 
French'Canada  with  old-time  hospitality  in 
comfortable,  modern  inns  and  hotels. 

To  help  plan  your  winter  vacation,  write  for  yojr 
fra*  copy  of  "SKI  IN  QUEBEC",  addrast:  Provincial 
Publicity  Buraau,  Porliomunt  Buildings,  Quibec  City, 
Canada;  or  43  Rockeie/ier  Plaza.  New  York  20,  N.Y. 


In  Canada 


it's  Morgan's... 


HENRY  MORGAN  6-  CO  LIMITED 


Phillips  Square  -  Montreal 


Quebec’Kandahar 

{Continued  from  page  27) 

series  of  short  slides  and  long  rolls. 
About  half  way  down  this  part  I  passed 
someone  with  his  feet  in  a  tree  and  his 
head  hanging  down  the  hill.  He  had 
given  up  the  unequal  struggle  and  was 
resting  quietly.  Farther  down  everyone 
began  to  pile  up  and  I  passed  two 
wrestling  together  in  a  heap  of  rocks. 
Someone  in  front  fell  down  and  I  ran 
over  him,  then  he  got  up  and  fell  over 
me.  By  this  time  there  were  bits  of 
equipment  strewn  all  over  the  place, 
mits,  caps,  broken  poles  and  pieces  of 
skis.  One  by  one  we  finished.” 

Because  of  the  rugged  nature  of  this 
original  course  “pole-riding”  was  a 
dominant  feature  of  early  Kandahars. 
Competitors  used  only  one  ski  pole 
which  was  judiciously  employed  as  a 
rudder  in  checking  and  turning  down 
the  narrow  trail.  By  exerting  pressure 
on  the  pole,  a  skier  could  control  his 
speed  and  direction. 

But  whatever  techniques  were  used, 
the  early  Quebec-Kandahars  were  un¬ 
questionably  the  wildest,  toughest,  most 
bushwhacking  and  pole-riding  adven¬ 
tures  ever  held  in  skiing  history. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  ex¬ 
actly  the  importance  of  a  ski  competi¬ 
tion  as  a  resort  attraction.  Certainly 
no  major  ski  resort  area  in  North 
America  is  without  its  major  annual 
race.  How  much,  for  instance,  has  the 
Harriman  Cup  Race  enhanced  the 
prestige  of  Sun  Valley? 

The  effect  of  the  Kandahar  on  the 
Tremblant  resort  area  is  quite  evident. 
By  1936 — the  year  Joe  Ryan  discov¬ 
ered  Mont  Tremblant — this  exciting 
race  had  already  done  much  to  draw 
attention  to  the  mountain  and  its  en¬ 
virons.  By  1938  the  Ryan  establishment 
was  well  underway,  and  Tremblant  and 
the  Kandahar  were  destined  for  a  great 
future. 

I  As  the  years  went  by,  many  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  on  the  downhill  trail, 
and  it  was  gradually  widened  from  the 
width  of  an  “elevator  shaft”  to  less 
dangerous  proportions.  An  immediate 
result  of  the  constuction  of  Ryan’s 
south-side  chairlift  was  the  possibility 
of  establishing  two  runs  for  the  down¬ 
hill,  ensuring  a  better  test  of  racing 
skill.  Moreover,  racers  no  longer  were 
compelled  to  make  the  arduous  two- 
hour  ascent  from  Lac  Tremblant  to  the 
summit,  sidestepping  all  the  way  to 
pack  the  course. 

{Continued  on  page  44) 


Peak  of  Perfection 

Order  your 

SKI  BOOTS 

made  to  your  own  measurements 


SHOE  CO.  LTD. 
1072  BEAVER  HALL,  MONTREAL,  CANADA 


The  finest  imported  skis  and 
equipment— at  prices  as  low 
or  lower  than  anywhere  else. 
And  because  Arlington  is  a 
sports  shop  and  specializes 
in  ski  equipment,  you  will  find 
experts  to  help  you  make 
your  choice. 


I 


CYCLE  &  SPORTS  LIMITED 

1 1 94  Univarafty  Straat 
Montreal 
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PROGRAMME 
POUR  SKIEURS 


Make  reservations 
earlyl 

December  12  - 18 
Rendezvous  Week 
December  19  -  25 
Holiday  Week 
December  26  -  January  1 
New  Year’s  Week 
January  2  -  8 

Slalom  School  Week 
January  9  -  IS 

Mont  Tremblant  Week 
January  16  -  22 

Snow  Plow  Week 
January  23  -  29 

Devil's  River  Week 
January  30  -  February  5 


•  5  lifts,  40  miles  of  downhill  runs  from  the 
laurentian's  highest  peak! 

•  Famous  Mont  Tremblant  Ski  School — for  begin¬ 
ners  or  experts — -directed  by  Ernie  McCulloch! 

•  Chair  lifts  right  at  your  door! 

•  Superb  food.  Fine  liquors.  Planned  entertain¬ 
ment.  Dancing  nightly. 

•  Choice  of  accommodations  from  dormitories 
to  private  Chalets  at  reasonable  American 
Plan  rates. 


•  Only  90  miles  north  of  Montreal.  Excellent 
highways — plane,  train  and  bus  service. 


Taschireau  Race  Week 
February  6  - 12 
Ryan  Cup  Week 
February  13  - 19 


•  Gala  Christmas  Holiday  Week — Pere  Noel  to 
welcome  the  children. 


Carnival  Week 


February  20  -  26 

Washington's  Birthday  Week 


16  Thrifty,  Thrilling 
SKI  WEEKS! 

7  days— *$79  up— 6  nights 
Ski  School,  Lift  Tickets,  Meals, 
Lodging-  all  included! 


Beginning  each  Sunday 
throughout  the  season-  with 
the  exception  of  New  Year’s 
Week. 

'Superior  accommodations 
$89,  $99,  $115  with  private 
bath. 


February  27  -  March  5 

Canadian  Championship  Week 
March  6  - 12 

Kandahar  Race  Week 
March  13  - 19 
March  20  -  26 
March  27  -  April  2 

L'Ecole  de  Ski  du  Printemps 
April  3  -  9  Easter  Week 


Mont  Tremblant  Lodqe 

Mont  Tremblant,  Province  de  Quebec,  Canada  ^  Mrs. 


Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Ryan,  President  and  Managing  Director 
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where  there '  isTALW AYS 


Nearest  Ski  Area  to  the 
North  Pole— yet  nearest  to 
Northern  New  England. 
Most  dependable  ski  condi¬ 
tions.  Famous  ski  school, 
T-bar,  7  tows,  trails,  slopes, 
jump,  at  your  door. 


Vc!:  MORE 
^SNOW 


AUBERGE  DES  MONTS 

.All  inrormal  ski  resort  witli 
tows,  slopes  and  trails  for 
novice  to  expert.  Canadian 
cuisine,  cocktail  lounge.  i 

$S-$10  A.P.  Ski  Weeks  I 

$.55-65.  Victoria  9-4423  1 

iQiiehec  City) 


CHATEAU  LAC  BEAUPORT 

■  Jole  de  vlvre"  describes  , 

your  ski  holiday  at  this  so  I 
cliarming  resort.  Continen¬ 
tal  cuisine,  all  ski  facili-  I 

ties.  $9.50-$12  A.P.  Ski 
Week  $62.50-$72.  Victoria 
9-4468  (Quehec  City)  I 


MANOIR  ST.  CASTIN 

Smart,  select,  soigne.  The 
cuisine  and  the  wines  of 
France.  T-bar.  tows,  ski 
school  and  ski  shop, 
$9.50-$12  A.P,  Ski 
Weeks  from  $59.50  to  $70 
A.P,  Victoria  9-4461 
(Quebec  City)  See  your 
trarel  agent. 


10  Miles  from  Quebec  City 


Ski  Mt.  Kingston 

Sle.  Agaihe  d*t  Monts  In  the  Laurontians 

New  400-Ff.  Wide  Alouette  Troll  One 
Mile  Long.  5  Slopes  and  Trails  for  Be¬ 
ginners  and  Experts — all  served  by  the 
900  per-hoor  capacity  Poma  Lift.  $2.50 
per  day  for  use  of  lift  and  all  facilities. 
New  “Habitant"  Restaurant  and  Shelter 
at  Foot  of  Slope. 

Tel. — 1470 — Sfe.  Agaihe 


First  Class  Accommcdations  .  .  .  Canadian  Ski 
Schaal  Instructors  .  .  .  Skiing  on  fomous 
Mont  Tremblant  .  .  .  Use  of  Chairlifts,  T-Bars  I 
&  Tows  .  .  .  Transportation  to  and  from  { 
slopes.  All  included  in  '  Learn  To  Ski  Weeks' 

$65 

VILLA  BELLEVUE  HOTEL  i 

Mont  Tremblant,  P.Q.,  Canada,  Tel.  190 

• 

VILLA  BELLEVUE  SKI  SCHOOL 
Leg  Herman,  Director 

New  York  Represenloti've- 

Gertrude  Donnelly,  345  Modison  Ave.,  Tel.  MU  4-7138  j 


QuebeC'Kandahar 

{Continued  from  page  42) 

The  1937  event  was  one  of  the  first 
that  saw  Canadians  and  Americans 
compete  with  visiting  Europeans  on 
home  territory.  The  Americans  were 
competently  represented  by  a  Dart¬ 
mouth  team  that  included  Dick  Dur- 
rance  and  other  top-line  racers.  The 
Canadians  had  local  talent  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  Louis  Cochand  and  Viateur 
Cousineau.  These  groups  ivere  matched 
against  a  formidable  Swiss  university 
combination. 

The  1937  clockings,  which  shattered 
all  previous  Quebec-Kandahar  records, 
saw  Cousineau  and  Cochand  lead  the 
downhill,  and  Durrance  the  slalom.  But 
the  Kandahar  is  won  on  combined  re¬ 
sults,  and  when  these  were  computed, 
Arnold  Kaech  of  Switzerland  won  top 
honors.  He  was  followed  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  Durrance.  and  the  Canadian. 
Cochand. 

The  1949  race  was  equally  exciting. 
The  visiting  French  Olympic  team,  led 
by  Henri  Oreiller  and  Mme.  Couttet 
Schmidt,  ivas  at  the  height  of  its  fame. 
As  in  1937,  Canadian  ind  American 
racers  were  anxious  to  match  their 
mettle  against  the  visiting  Europeans. 
By  this  time,  Kandahar  rules  permitted 
professionals  to  race  for  a  separate 
trophy,  and  the  great  white  hope  was 
Canada’s  Ernie  McCulloch,  a  product 
of  Laurentian  skiing.  Many  felt  that 
if  McCulloch,  although  a  pro,  could 
beat  the  Frenchmen,  it  would  be  a  sure 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  other 
North  American  skiers,  given  the 
proper  training,  could  eventually  rank 
with  the  best  of  European  talent. 

That  such  potentiality  exists  among 
North  American  skiers  was  amply  in¬ 
dicated  in  McCulloch’s  1949  Quebec- 
Kandahar  showing.  His  combined 
slalom  and  downhill  result  was  the  best 
of  the  event,  and  his  slalom  was  par¬ 
ticularly  brilliant.  The  French  team  it¬ 
self  was  among  the  first  to  give  him 
credit  for  his  outstanding  performance, 
pointing  out  that  he  might  have  been 
eligible  for  the  amateur  Quebec-Kan¬ 
dahar  Trophy  under  European  rules. 

Impressive  as  was  McCulloch’s  rec¬ 
ord,  the  1949  race  as  a  whole  was 
equally  remarkable  for  the  keenness  of 
competition.  In  all.  the  previous  down¬ 
hill  record  set  by  Emile  Allais  in  1946 
was  exceeded  on  twenty-six  different 
runs,  thanks  largely  to  a  very  fast  gran¬ 
ular  ice  surface.  The  new  record  was 
established  by  France’s  George  Panis- 
set,  who  also  won  the  Q-K  Trophy. 

A  further  distinguishing  feature  of 
1 1  the  1949  race  was  the  award  for  the 


first  time  of  gold  Q-K  pins,  similar  to 
the  famous  gold  A.K.  and  K.  pins  for 
the  analogous  European  events.  Not 
only  were  the  1949  winners  awarded 
these  coveted  pins,  but  all  past  Q-K 
winners  received  them  as  well,  and  the 
presence  of  many  of  these  veteran  com¬ 
petitors  at  Tremblant  was  a  reminder 
of  the  race’s  illustrious  past. 

Last  year  the  international  flavor 
was  again  present  at  the  two-day  affair. 
Tom  Corcoran,  Dartmouth  student  and 
native  of  nearby  St.  Jovite,  won  the 
Kandahar  Trophy,  while  Charles 
Furrer  of  Zermatt  beat  all  professional 
comers  at  the  race. 


Trophy  donated  by  S.C.G.B.  stays  in 
Mt.  Tremblant  Lodge  Kandahar  Room. 
Q-K  winner  keeps  the  silver  stein 


Compared  with  current  racing  stand¬ 
ards,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Kan¬ 
dahar  downhill  on  Tremblant’s  south 
face  is  not  of  the  first  order,  although 
much  has  been  effected  recently  by  way 
of  building  in  more  challenging  bumps. 
While  the  three  upper  schusses  provide 
a  very  fast  start  to  the  race,  the  lower 
part  of  the  course  is  undeniably  easy, 
and  little  can  be  done  to  make  it  more 
difficult. 

Because  the  Q-K  is  a  combined  event, 
however,  with  downhill  and  slalom 
weighted  according  to  F.I.S.  rules,  the 
championship  caliber  of  this  great  race 
remains  unchallenged.  Both  the  Flying 
Mile  on  Tremblant’s  south  side,  and  the 
Devil’s  River  slope  on  the  north  side, 
where  the  Q-K  slaloms  are  held,  rank 
as  first-class  slalom  hills. 

This  year  when  top-ranking  inter¬ 
national  challengers  line  up  for  the 
twenty-first  running  of  the  Quebec- 
Kandahar,  they  will  be  renewing  one 
of  the  finest  and  longest  racing  tradi¬ 
tions  on  the  North  American  continent. 
They  will  also  be  marking  another 
significant  event:  with  the  twenty -first 
running  of  the  Quebec-Kandahar,  it 
may  be  fairly  said  that  Canadian  ski¬ 
ing  has  attained  its  majority. 
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the 


OF  MONTREAL 


PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 


MONT  TREMBLAllT  LODGE 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

Most  complete  ski  resort  in  the  east.  At  foot  of  Louren- 
tion’s  highest  peok.  Lodge,  Inn  and  Cottoges  with  rotes 
from  $9.  AP.  Forty  miles  of  downhill  trails.  5  lifis  with 
Chair  Lifts  ot  your  door.  Ski  Weeks  from  $79.  up  to 
$115.  for  rooms  with  private  bath;  meals,  lodging.  Ski 
School  and  lift  tickets  all  included.  Dancing  nigh  ly. 
Make  early  reservotions! 


LA  SAPINIERE 

VAL  DAVID,  P.Q. 

Cozy,  comfortoble,  dO-room  hotel  &  cottages,  set  in  o 
snow-bowl  ot  1055‘ft.  elevation.  Fomous  for  food.  Fully 
licensed.  French-Conadion  atmosphere.  AAA  Member. 
T-bor,  tows,  trolls,  sleigh  rides,  etc.  Ski  school  directed 
by  Toni  Wolch  from  the  Tyrol.  $7-$10  A.P.  Folder.  In¬ 
quire  for  “Leorn-to-Ski  Weeks'*  rotes.  John  Dufresne, 
Prop.  Tel.  Vol  Dovid  500. 


CHATEAU  BEAUVALLON 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

Small  informal  ski  lodge,  fine  cuisine  and  cocktail 
lounge.  1’/}  miles  from  Mont  Tremblont.  Two  and  four 
room  cottoges  with  both,  $7-$15  per  person,  American 
Plon.  Speciol  weekly  rates.  Transportation  to  ond  from 
the  choir  lifts.  Write  for  folder  or  telephone  St.  Jovite 
24'3.  Henry  C.  Stokes,  owner. 


THE  CHANTECLER 

STE.  ADELE-EN-HAUT,  P.Q. 

One  of  Canada’s  outstanding  resort  hotels,  renowned 
a  ski  centre.  T-Bor  lift  and  tows  immediotely  adjocent  V 
to  hotel;  ski  shop  and  Ski  School  under  Registered  Ski  4, 
Instructor.  All-expense  Ski  Weeks  from  $69  per  person 
American  Plan  (7  nights).  Curling  a  specialty.  Slopes 
for  novice  and  expert.  Write  F.  X.  Morin  for  rates  ond 
folder. 


GRAY  ROCKS  INN 

ST.  JOVITE,  P.Q. 

80  miles  northwest  of  Montreal  on  Route  11.  Four  miles 
from  Mont  Tremblont.  T-Bor  lift  on  Sugar  Peak,  100 
yords  from  Inn.  Home  of  Snow  Eagle  Ski  School,  Real 
Charette,  director — Skating — Sleighing — Riding,  etc. 
Geniol  otmosphere— Oancing, — Rates  $7.S0-$11  with 
meols— LEARN  TO  SKI  WEEKS  $59.95.  Write  for  new 
Kodachrome  Folder  S.  Tel.  St.  Jovite  17.  Horry  Wheeler, 
Host  and  Manager. 


CHALET  COCHAND 
SWISS  CHALETS 

STE.  MARGUERITE  STATION,  P.Q. 

Swiss-operoted.  Informal.  All  ski  slopes  &  trails  at  front 
door.  T-bor  &  tows  privotely  operated.  Famous  ski 
school.  Skiing  for  novice  &  expert.  Rates,  incl.  meals, 
$8-$12.  Ski  Weeks,  all  inclusive,  $59.50.  Write  Louis 
S.  Cochand,  Prop.  Tel.  85-W. 


MANOIR  PINOTEAU 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.O. 

At  the  foot  of  Mont  Tremblont,  the  Eost's  top  ski 
center.  Luxurious  living  .  .  .  superb  French  cuisine  .  .  . 
spocious  lounges  and  o  cozy  club  serving  the  best  in 
long  or  short  glosses.  Practice  slope  just  behind  the 
hotel  with  eosy  to  handle  rope  tow.  For  the  expert — 
Two  choir  lifts  ond  o  “T"  bor.  All-inclusive  Ski  Weeks 
from  $79.  Folder.  Ski  School.  Write  or  w=re  Mont 
Tremblont  9,  P.Q.  Phone  St.  Jovite,  P.  Q.,  157. 


LAURENTIDE  INN 

STE.  ACATHE-DES-MONTS,  P.Q. 

Luxurious  resort,  center  of  lourention  activities  and 
February  Carnival.  5  minutes  from  Mt.  Kingston  Lift  and 
new  Alouette  Trail.  Rope  tow  and  ski  school  at  door. 
Novice  and  expert  skiing.  $8.S0-$13  A.P.  SKI  HONEY¬ 
MOONS  (Room  with  Both),  7  days,  6  nigh's.  All 
meals  from  $130  FOR  TWO.  All-expense  SKI  WEEKS 
from  $59.75  per  person.  Folder.  Write  or  phone  K.  W. 
Morrison,  Ste.  Agotho  391  or  (N.Y.)  LO  5-1115. 


HOTEL  MONT  TREMBLANT 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.O. 

Newly-owned  and  managed  by  Roger  Boervoets,  former 
assistant  manager  of  Mt.  Royal  Hotel  and  for  17  years 
at  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreol.  Copocity  75.  $5.50-$7.50 
American  Plan,  $35-$45  weekly.  Dormitory  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Truly  French  cuisine  and  friendly  atmosphere. 
5  minutes  to  lifts.  Ski  Weeks  from  $60.  Tel.  St.  Jovite. 
809- R4. 


CHALET  DES  CHUTES 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

A  cozy  comfortable  little  inn  well  known  for  its  super 
cuisine  ond  friendly  otmosphere.  Located  within  minutes 
of  Tremblant's  chair  lift.  Extremely  moderate  rotes — 
$6-$8  doily.  New  cocktail  lounge,  orchestro.  Cottages 
with  privote  showers  available.  Learn-To-Ski  Weels. 
Leo  Samson,  Proprietor.  Tel.  St.  Jovite  815-2. 


JASPER  IN  QUEBEC 


5;  Mar.  13-Apr.  4.  From  $59  per  person.  Folder,  ski 
mop.  Tel.  57,  or  write  P.O.  Box  1003,  St.  Donot,  P.Q. 


MONT  GABRIEL  CLUB 

MONT  GABRIEL,  P.Q. 

Top-fiight  skiing  for  the  odvanced  skier  or  the  novice 
on  1,200  acres  of  the  finest  hills  in  the  Laurentions. 
Ultra-modern  Constom  T-bor  lifts,  novice  rope-tow, 
lawn-like  slopes  and  trails.  Fronz  Gobi  Ski  School. 
Main  clubhouse  ond  seporate  cottages,  American  plan, 
cozy  rooms,  many  with  fireplaces,  superb  cuisine.  For 
reservations  write  or  wire:  Mont  Gabriel  Club,  Mont 
Gabriel,  P.Q.  Tel  Ste.  Adele  9-3547.  N.Y.  telephone 
worth  2-0096. 


VILLA  BELLEVUE 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

"Learn-To-Ski-Weeks"  ot  famous  Mont  Tremblont,  from 
$65.00.  Reserve  today!  Use  of  choir  lifts,  T-bors,  tows; 
lessons  by  Villa  Bellevue  Ski  School;  transportation  to 
and  from  Mont  Tremblont  (27}  miles);  7  days,  6  nigh's, 
oil  meals.  Write  today  for  folder  and  rotes.  Rene  T. 
Dubois.  Tel.  St.  Jovite  820. 


STE.  ADELE  LODGE 

STE.  ADELE-EN-HAUT,  P.Q. 

A  distinctive  year-round  resort  atop  a  quaint  French- 
Canadian  village  just  45  miles  north  of  Montreal. 
Famous  open  slopes  **40"  and  "80",  equipped  with  4 
rope  tows,  cable  lift  and  Ski  Chalet,  ore  on  Lodge 
estate.  Full  enjoyment  for  novice  or  intermediate.  Ski 
School.  Famous  "Red  Room"  for  evening  fun.  $8.50-$14 
A.P.  Mr.  Husscn,  Manager. 


DEVIL’S  RIVER  LODGE 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

At  base  of  Mont  Tremblont  north  Chair  Lift.  Fomous 
Sissy  Schuss,  Devil's  River  and  Lowell  Thomas  runs 
converge  at  our  sun  deck.  Maximum  skiing  at  minimum 
rotes.  AP  Cottages  and  rooms  $10-$12.  Ski  Weeks  $89.; 
room,  meals,  Mont  Tremblont  Ski  School  and  lifts. 
Skier's  bunkhouse — your  bedroll — $1.  a  night.  All 
privileges  and  facilities  of  Mont  Tremblont  Lodge; 
French  cuisine.  Write  John  O'Rear,  Manager. 


ALPINE  INN  AND  COTTAGES 

STE.  MARGUERITE  STATION,  P.Q. 

Luxurious  Lourention  resort,  where  skiing  is 
at  its  best.  Gentle  slopes  for  the  novice^ 
Hill  60  and  the  Twin  Slopes  to  thrill  the 
expert.  Two  modern  ski  tows.  Spocious 
lounges.  Cozy  bar.  Charming  chalet  ond  12 
cottages.  One  hour  from  Montreal.  Write 
or  wire  for  reservations,  or  contact  your  travel  agent. 
Ski  School.  Rates  $10.M-$20.  A.P.  Vernon  G.  Cardy, 
President.  "Rex'*  Etches,  Manager. 
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designed  in  Aspen 


a  SKI  PANT 


that  fits 


Here  are  ski  pants  of  a  kind  not  found 
in  America,  combining  new  comfo  t  and 
ease  with  a  smart,  well-tailored  look. 

They  are  designed  to  cooperate  with  your 

movement  rother  than  stroin  against  it. 
These  ski  pants  are  cut  low  to  FIT  on  the 
hips;  the  crotch  is  where  it  belongs,  thus 
eliminating  the  uncomfortable  pull  when  the 
knees  are  bent.  The  double  tab  fly  front  fasten¬ 
ing  neatly  conceals  and  locks  the  zipper  in 
place.  The  knees  ore  correctly  full.  The  re¬ 
sult — a  pent  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  fine 
skiers. 

Fly  front  for  both  men  and  women.  Zippered 
pockets,  tunnel  loops.  Navy  blue  or  black  fine 
16  oz.  worsted  gobardine.  Women,  24-30; 
men,  28-38;  both-short,  reg.,  or  long. 

Grey  by  special  order.  32,50  ppd. 

order  by  waist  size  and  insaom 


ne. 


ladies' 


▲SFXXT,  COZ.ORASO 

write  for  our  catalogue 


esnno 

SWITZERLAND 

Now's  the  time  to  book  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  a  happy  holiday 

• 

All  inclusive  rales,  covering  room,  heating, 
three  meals,  lips  and  all  taxes: 

^GSTAAD  PALACE  from  $8.00  to  $20.00 
*GRD  HOTEL  ALPINA  from  7.00  to  12.00 
*GRD  HOTEL  BELLEVUE  from  7.00  to  12.00 
*PARKHOTELREUTELERfrom  7.00  to  12.00 
*HOTEL  BERNERHOF  from  6.00  to  10.00 
•HOTEL  OLDENHORN  from  5.50  to  10.00 


•HOTEL  NEUERET 

from 

4.50  to 

8.00 

HOTEL  NATIONAL 

from 

4.50  to 

6.50 

HOTEL  OLDEN 

from 

4.50  to 

6.50 

POSTHOTEL  ROSSLI 

from 

4.50  to 

6.50 

HOTEL  VICTORIA 

from 

4.50  to 

6.50 

HOTEL  SAANERHOF 

from 

4.00  to 

5.00 

CHALET  CHRISTIANIA  (room  and  breakfast 

only  $2-3) 

*  Hotels  with  private  bathrooms 


ATTRACTIVE  RATES  FOR  SKIING 
TICKETS  VALID  ON  ALL  10  SKI  LIFTS: 

30  coupons  $5.50  100  coupons  $17.50 

Personal  tickets  valid  for  unlimited  runs 
on  the  10  lifts: 

10  days  $14.00  1  month  $29.50 

Extensions: 

2nd  month  $17.50  3rd  month  $11.50 

Free  folders  from: 

TOURIST  OFFICE,  GSTAAD,  SWITZERLAND 


HAVE  YOU  READ 


Chock  full  of  Mid-West  ski  news. 
Outstanding  stories,  articles  and 
pictures.  Ten  winter — two  summer 
issues. 

Sample  copy  15^  1  yr.  $1.50,  3  yrs.  $3 

THE  MICHIGAN  SKIER 

CORUNNA  •  MICHIGAN 

VALLEY 

*  World’s  largest  ski  lift! 

*  Superior  lodging! 

•  Complete  facilities! 

•  WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


Alta  Birthday  Girl 

{Continued  from  page  22) 

appreciative  look  around  at  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  Little  Matterhorn,  the  high 
reaches  of  Gad  Valley,  the  near  trees 
laden  with  snow,  and  the  sky  turning 
pink  as  the  sun  neared  the  horizon. 
The  air  was  cold,  but  the  brisk  pace 
Alf  set  kept  us  warm. 

The  run  down  the  big  slope  was  fast, 
exciting,  and  well  done.  Alf  looked  ter¬ 
rific,  so  did  Max,  and  I  sure  was  try¬ 
ing.  This  run  has  an  aspect  of  adven¬ 
ture  at  the  end,  too,  for  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  skis  and  walk  a  considerable 
distance  through  a  deserted  mine  tun¬ 
nel.  At  least  it’s  usually  deserted,  but 
Max  and  others  have  experienced  the 
thrill  of  seeing  a  horse  drag  an  ore- 
laden  car  and  gallop  toward  them  in 
the  tunnel — and  halt  finally  at  their 
frantic  cries  of  “whoa.” 

Since  Mayor  George  Watson  died, 
however,  the  mine  stands  idle  in  the 
wintertime.  We  shouted  a  cheery 
“hello”  to  the  lonesome  old  horse  in 
his  stable  as  we  passed.  The  miners  ap¬ 
parently  come  each  day  to  feed  the 
animal,  but  I’ll  bet  he  had  more  fun 
when  he  was  frightening  skiers! 

As  we  greeted  Evelyn  at  the  road 
side,  the  Alpine  glow  had  painted  ma¬ 
jestic  Superior  and  the  other  peaks  the 
most  breathtaking  shade  of  coral  pink. 
We  admired  the  scene  as  long  as  we 
dared,  but  then  rushed  back  to  prepare 
for  a  cocktail  party  Max  told  me  he 
was  giving  for  my  birthday  that  eve¬ 
ning.  So  that’s  how  Marty  found  out! 

Where  did  the  time  go?  It  seemed 
only  a  moment  that  we  dallied  with 
Harry  Franklin  and  the  DeBoers  de¬ 
scribing  our  run  down  the  “back  side” 
and  listening  to  their  day’s  adventures. 
And  here  it  was  approaching  six.  The 
party  was  set  for  six-thirty. 

As  soon  as  I  donned  party  clothes 
I  began  helping  Jerry  in  the  Sitzmark 
prepare  the  appetizers.  A  couple  of 
guests  joined  us.  Max  was  taking  the 
bar  supplies  down  to  the  Tyrol  Suite, 
the  Lodge’s  most  sumptuous  room,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Hans  and  Mabel  Lorenz  of 
Corona  del  Mar.  They  graciously  of¬ 
fered  it  to  us  for  the  party.  I  was  so 
busy  I  neglected  to  notice  the  sudden 
dearth  of  male  guests. 

Then  Maxine  Morton  called  up  the 
stairs,  “There’s  a  light.  They’re  ready! 
Come  and  watch,  Margie.  This  is  for 
you.” 

These  good  friends,  with  much  se¬ 
crecy,  had  succeeded  in  organizing  a 
torchlight  ski.  Weather  and  snow  con¬ 
ditions  were  perfect,  and  I  watched 
with  eyes  aglow  as  fifteen  skiers  pro- 
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ceeded  single-column  in  slow,  graceful 
turns  down  the  “face,”  each  carrying 
aloft  two  red  flares — thirty  lights  in 
all.  What  an  unforgettable  sight! 

The  skiers  returned,  Alf  in  the  lead. 
They  were  planting  their  dying  torches 
in  the  snow  in  front  of  the  Lodge  to 
form  an  M.  As  I  stood  there  dewy- 
eyed,  thanking  them,  a  resounding 
chorus  of  “happy  birthday”  rose  from 
the  porch  above,  where  all  the  guests 
and  employees  had  gathered.  What  an 
evening !  And  it  was  only  starting ! 

Soon  the  birthday  party  in  the  Tyrol 
Room  was  under  way,  with  Jerry  tend¬ 
ing  bar  and  all  the  guests  in  a  gay 
mood.  There  had  been  many  parties 
while  we  were  there,  but  this  one 
seemed  the  best  to  me.  To  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  so  many  good  ski  friends 
on  such  an  occasion  gave  me  a  deep 
sense  of  well  being  and  contentment. 
Toulouse-Lautrec,  the  Mortons’  melan¬ 
cholic-looking  beagle,  was  in  his  accus¬ 
tomed  spot,  asleep  on  the  floor  in  the 
midst  of  noise  and  confusion.  All  w^as 
right  with  his  world,  too. 

We  all  arrived  for  dinner  at  the  last 
possible  moment.  Joe  Ross  ordered 
champagne  served  for  all  the  guests, 
and  there  were  several  birthday  toasts. 
Dinner  never  tasted  better — or  did  I 
taste  it  at  all?  The  champagne  was  su¬ 
perb!  And  so  much  of  it! 

As  dessert  time  drew  nigh,  I  sur¬ 
mised  I  would  also  be  surprised  with  a 
birthday  cake.  How  right  could  I  be! 
It  was  borne  triumphantly  to  our  table 
in  the  darkened  room,  covered  with 
sparklers  sparkling  all  over  the  place. 
What  bedlam  and  cheering! 

When  the  sparklers  finally  burned 
out,  there  was  the  cake  in  all  its  splen¬ 
dor,  replete  with  lifelike  icing  roses 
and  appropriate  sentiments.  Chic  Mor¬ 
ton,  the  manager,  said  it  really  was  a 
project  to  find  sparklers  in  Salt  Lake 
City  in  December. 

The  evening  didn’t  end  with  dinner, 
but  it  should  have.  Why  did  so  many 
nice  people  keep  offering  me  cham¬ 
pagne  that  evening?  It  was  so  good. 

The  day  after  the  birthday  also 
dawned  bright  and  clear,  but  not  so 
bright  for  me.  After  breakfast  in  bed, 
with  the  toast  tasting  like  sawdust,  I 
slowly  struggled  into  ski  clothes  and 
up  to  the  Peruvian  Lift.  Harry  and  Max 
were  already  there,  taking  movies. 
“Follow  Harry,  and  make  a  parallel 
turn  right  after  him,”  directed  Camera¬ 
man  Max. 

A  parallel  turn.  I  could  scarcely 
snow  plow!  Oh,  where  was  the  gay, 
lighthearted  girl  of  yesterday?  But  it 
was  a  birthday  we’ll  never  forget. 
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and  ready  for  action 


35%  NYLON— 65%  WOOL— IN  FIREMAN  RED 


Ask  the  expert  what  sAe  wants  in  ski  under-togs. 
She’ll  tell  you:  ready-for-action  Kumfortites  that  fit  snugly 
without  binding  . . .  give  without  bagging  . .  . 
guard  against  chill  from  ankle  to  waist.  Kumfortites  are 
knit-to-fit  like  full-fashioned  hosiery.  Elastic- 
snugged  to  your  waist.  35%  Nylon  for  strength  and  good 
looks,  65%  Wool  for  warmth,  100%  stretch  in 
width.  Perfect  under  ski  togs,  slacks  or  riding  clothes, 
or  as  tights  for  ice  skating.  Perfect  for 
streetwear,  for  spectator  sports.  Also  comes  in  Suntan. 

Sizes  6  to  20.  About  $5.95.  At  all  better 
Sporting  Goods  and  Department  Stores. 
Minneapolis  Knitting  Works,  Inc.,  Utica,  New  York. 


MINNEAPOLIS  KNIT 


Sally  and  Yves*  say: 

It  took  o  lot  of  looking  to  find  this  really 
right  sweater  for  you— on  imported  cardigan, 
rib-knit  of  100%  virgin  wool,  in  solid  colors 
with  contrasting  lining  at  neck,  sleeves,  waist 
ond  along  the  zipper  .  .  .  styled  right  for 
skiing  and  ofter-ski  wear,  for  sport,  campus 
or  o  cozy  evening  at  home  .  .  .  small, 
medium  and  large  for  both  men  and  women 
.  .  .  your  choice  of  smart  color  combina¬ 
tions — black  with  red,  red  with  black,  pawder 
blue  with  black  ...  a  “Sporthaus  Special" 
at  $18.95  postpaid  for  ladies,  $19.95  for  men. 
California  residents  please  add  3%. 

*Nat'l  champions  Solly  Neidlinger  &  Yves  Lotreille 


Sporthaus 

1057  Gayley  Avenue 

Los  Angeles  24,  Cal.  *  Phone:  AR  7-1254 


CALLING  ALL  SKIERS 

— A  Pre-Season  Thrill —  j 

INTERNATIOHALl 
WINTER  SPORTS 
SHOW  •  Nov.  20  to  28 

ai 

Madison  Square  Carden 
New  York  City 

Ytxu'U  see: 

Champion  Ski  Techniques! 

Sparkling  ice  Shows! 

Exhibits  from  Eight  Foreign  Countries 
and  All  Major  Ski  Centers  of  U.  S.  A.! 
International  Olympic  Stars! 

Colorful  Winter  Foshion  Shows! 

Latest  Winter  Sports  Equipment! 
Continental  Music! 

A  Winter  Queen  Elected! 

Win  Door  Prizes  Valued  Up  To  $10,000! 
Win  a  Free  Trip  To  Europe  Via  KLM! 

Dick  Button 

World  and  Olympic 
Figure  Skating  Champion 
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The  Week  the  Lift  Quit 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

through  the  night,  without  letup,  he 
kept  at  it.  About  breakfast  time  next 
morning  he  had  made  it.  He  had 
reached  the  Sundeck. 

Meanwhile  activity  in  town  was 
frenzied.  There  were  technical  prob¬ 
lems,  problems  of  organization,  of 
finance,  of  insurance.  Finally  it  fell  to 
Natalie  Cignoux,  determined  boss  of 
Aspen’s  Little  Percent  taxi  and  tour 
service,  to  get  the  Jeep  Lift  started  and 
to  keep  it  going.  For  the  next  week 
she  was  to  spend  sixteen  to  twenty 
hours  a  day  working  at  it  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  having  nightmares  over  it. 

On  Monday  morning  farm  trucks, 
volunteered  for  the  occasion,  were 
waiting  in  town  at  the  foot  of  Little 
Nell  slope.  The  skiers  climbed  in. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  president 
Henry  Stein  fired  his  flare  pistol  and 
salute  cannon,  and  the  Great  Experi¬ 
ment  had  begun. 

The  trucks  took  the  skiers  out  to  the 
foot  of  the  Midnight  Mine  road,  where 
more  than  twenty  jeeps  stcod  ready  for 
them.  Few  participants  will  forget  that 
first  trip  of  Aspen’s  now  famous  jeep 
lift.  The  road,  though  bulldozed,  still 
had  plenty  of  ice  and  snow  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  tough  little  vehicles  and 
the  ability  of  the  drivers.  But  with 
tugging,  hauling,  pushing,  sweating 
and  shouting  the  caravan,  after  an 
eventful  three-hour  trip,  reached  the 
top.  A  monumental  traffic  jam  ensued 
when  the  jeeps  had  to  be  turned  around 
in  the  small  plowed  area,  but  this  ob¬ 
stacle  too  was  overcome,  and  the  cars 
went  back  to  make  two  more  trips  that 
very  day. 

As  the  days  passed  the  jeep  lift 
shook  down  into  a  smooth  operation. 
Oil  and  gas  supplies,  spare  parts,  air 
compressors  for  soft  tires,  feeding 
stations  for  the  drivers  were  set  up  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Trucks 
and  the  Little  Percent  “trolley”  shut¬ 
tled  skiers  from  the  end  of  the  runs 
back  to  the  Midnight  Mine  road  and 
the  jeeps.  A  skier  who  was  willing  to 
get  up  early  and  ski  late  could  finally 
make  five  complete  trips  down  the 
mountain  in  one  day.  On  Aspen’s  big 
mountain,  that’s  a  lot  of  skiing! 

And  it  was  a  lot  of  fun,  too.  A  few 
guests  left  town  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  the  lift  breakdown.  But  those  who 
stayed  on  had  a  wonderful  time.  They 
got  their  skiing — and  with  it  a  feeling  of 
adventure,  of  community  self-help  and 
enterprise,  of  having  earned  their  runs 
— a  feeling  that  no  amount  of  everyday 
lift-riding  could  equal.  In  fact,  skiers 


WESTCHESTER 


SKI  SHOP 


RIEKER 


'SSi 


MEET  WESTCHESTER’S  SKIERS 


209  E.  POST  RD.,  WHITE  PL.A.1NS 


SNOW  BUNNY 


-4^ 


or 


SCHUSS  BOOMER? 


WE  EQUIP  THEM  ALL 
Note  the  top  lines  in  this  lineup: 

A&T,  DARTMOUTH,  HEAD,  HENKE, 


NORTHLAND,  PENDLETON,  RIEKER,  SUN 
VALLEY,  TYROL,  WHITE  STAG,  ZENO  COLO. 

Send  postcard  ter  interesting  catalog  FUSE  from: — 


SPORT  CENTER 

Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


In 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

It’s  the 

SCANDINAVIAN  SKI  SHOP 

for 

BOOTS  !  Rieker;  Henke. 


SKIS  I  Head;  Kneiisl; 

Gresvig;  Northland; 
Stein  Eriksen  A  others. 


Full  Line  of  Ski  Togs 
and  Children's  Wear. 


775  Lexing'en  Ave.  (nr.  60lh) 
TE  8-5M5 


i 


KITZBUHEL 


2400  —  6000  feet 


Tyrol,  Austria 


Enjoy  on  unforgettable  ski  vacation  in  this 
Tyrolean  fairy-tale  town:  3  cable  railways, 
4  ski  lifts,  endless  variations  of  downhill 
runs.  Gay  night  life;  comfortable  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  with  full  board  at  $3  to  $7. 
Apply  your  travel  agency  or  the  Verkehrs- 
verein  Kilibuhel,  Tyrol,  Austria,  Phene  272, 
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started  drifting  in  from  Denver  and 
other  places  just  in  order  to  get  in  on 
the  fun  and  to  be  able  to  say,  “I  was 
there  the  week  the  lift  broke  down.” 

In  tbe  meantime  Red  Rowland  and 
his  crew  had  been  busy  with  repair 
work.  An  early  attempt  to  pull  the 
gear  off  its  shaft  failed.  It  finally 
proved  necessary  to  take  out  the  whole 
assembly  and  load  it  on  two  lashed- 
together  toboggans;  then  Aspen’s  ski 
patrol  had  the  ticklish  job  of  skiing  the 
2200-pound  load  down  into  town. 
From  there  it  was  trucked  to  Denver, 
where  a  new  tooth  was  bolted  and 
welded  on.  Returned  to  Aspen,  the  gear 
and  shaft  were  trucked  up  to  the  Sun- 
deck,  loaded  on  toboggans,  skied  back 
down  to  Midway,  and  reinstalled  in  the 
driving  station. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  lift  started 
again.  The  jeep  lift  was  history.  It  had 
carried  about  2500  riders  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  and  had  saved  the 
season.  A  tremendous  party  was  held 
to  celebrate  the  conclusion  of  the  job. 
The  jeep  drivers  got  special  “four-bell 
jeep  awards”  designed  by  Ginny  Horne 
of  the  Prospector  Lodge.  And  Natalie 
Gignoux  finally  got  some  sleep. 

Party,  awards  and  sleep  were  well 
deserved.  For  Aspen  had  managed  to 
turn  calamity  into  community  success. 


Only  Two  Engines 


in  195  5 

■  OREGON'S 


ON  BEAUTIFUL  LODGE 


MT.  HOOD 


6  DAYS 
5  NIGHTS 
15  MEALS 
LIFT  *"ii 
TOW 

FACILITIES 


JANUARY  9  THROUGH  MAY  18 

"LEARN  TO  SKI" 

WEEKS 


MORNING  AND^  ^  1  |lfl 
AFTERNOON  S  M  I 
LESSONS  m  Mi  ^ 
UP  SINGLE 

"MID-WEEK" 

Sfteciai 

THROUGH  $4  OOO 
MAY  18  • 

UP  SINGLE 


LODGE 


A  woman  passenger  attempted  to 
bring  suit  against  K.L.M.  Royal  Dutch 
Airlines  recently,  on  account  of  negli¬ 
gence.  Her  complaint:  the  transatlantic 
Super  Constellation  had  only  two  en¬ 
gines,  instead  of  the  promised  four. 

The  woman,  it  turned  out,  had  seen 
only  the  right  wing  of  the  plane  from 
her  window.  Her  lawyer  dropped  legal 
proceedings. 
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I  Want  to  SKI  in  EUROPE  in  ’55? 

•'  AUSTRIA 

•  FRANCE 

•  GERMANY 

I  •  ITALY 

•  SWITZERLAND 

I  We've  been  there  .  .  . 

I  Sent  hundreds  of  skiers  there  .  .  . 

1  ...  Know  all  the  HOWS,  WHYS,  WHERES! 

I  lA/rile  ui: 

\  The  Clara  Laughlin  Travel  Services,  Inc. 

38  East  57tli  Stroat,  Naw  York  32,  N.  Y. 

I  10  ^  Watch  for  departure  dates  of  5th  Annual  John 

I  r  Jay  Ski  Club  and  the  John  Jay  world  trip. 
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The  fastest  surface  for 
any  slope!  An  entirely  new 
idea  in  racing  surface. . . 
Glazite  JET  Developed  by  the 
makers  of  the  world  famous 
Glazite  plastic  bases  and 
finishes.  One  coat  gives  the 
same  butid-up  as  three  coats  of 
lacquer , . .  lasts  longer . . . 
gives  a  faster,  more 
dependable  surface  JET 
adheres  to  any  material  except 
metal . applies  in  a  jiffy. 

Ask  for  It  at  your  ski 
shop  today. 


shrink-treated 


THE  PLYMOLD  COMPANY 

2707  Tulare  Ave  Burbank  Calif 


l/akers  of  world  famous  GLAZITE 
=  1  •  GLAZITE  =2  •  GLAZITE 
FINISH  .  GLAZITE  JET 


SKI  SPECIALISTS 


910  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
Phone:  EXbiook  4  7788 


PAULSON  MEG  CORP  FALIBROOK,  CALIF 


Operation  Little  Tuck 

{Continued  from  page  20) 

style  tow  could  be  set  up  quickly  and 
that  total  expenses  would  not  exceed 
$600. 

An  experienced  skier,  George  had  set 
up  a  small  electric  tow  in  his  back 
yard.  Gus,  crew  coach  at  the  University 
of  Washington  before  moving  to  Syra¬ 
cuse,  had  built  or  helped  to  build  tows 
at  St.  Jo  National  Forest  for  Washing¬ 
ton  State  College,  Stampede  Pass  for 
the  University  of  Washington,  at  Sno- 
qualmie  Pass,  Mt.  Baker,  Mt.  Rainier 
and  other  areas.  Encouraged  by 
George,  Gus  and  President  Bob  Wall, 
the  club  voted  for  an  immediate  start. 

The  University  of  Syracuse  owns  an 
undeveloped  ski  area.  Little  Tuck, 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  the  city. 
Lacking  funds  for  ski  facilities,  the 
University  was  glad  to  let  the  new  club 
open  up  the  area.  The  property  was 
procured  on  condition  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ski  team  be  permitted  to  prac¬ 
tice  there. 


NTWQQl...  Wigwam's 
n*w  super-yarn  .  .  ,  85% 
woof  with  15%  Nylon  re¬ 
inforcement  throughout. 
Extra  wear  in  every  pair! 

Knit  especially  for  skiersi 
Springy,  absorbent . . .  they 
bring  warmth  and  comfort 
to  snowy  slopes.  Available 
in  Nywool,  all  wool  or  Ny¬ 
lon  yarns ...  brilliant  solid 
colors  or  combinations. 


100%  worsted. 
English  rib. 


Confidentially  .... 

IT’S  MAD  RIVER  GLEN 

.  .  .  .  but  keep  the  secret! 


Hand  Knit  Hosiery  Company 

A  Sheboygan,  Yfite. 
In  Canada:  Wigwam  of 
Canada,  Ltd,,  Ottawa 


lOOVo  wool, 
gonuino  Rogg  sock. 


HEW  SKIERS 3033^ 

ku  PAULSON  * 


Jackson  Hole 

MORE  SKIING.  LESS  WAITING 

for  information  write: 

Box  528,  Jackson,  Wyoming 


Nine  men  lower  machinery  on  to  lugs. 
Tow  cost  $900  complete  with  new  rope 

Towless  skiing  had  been  going  on 
for  years  at  Little  Tuck.  It  was  orig¬ 
inally  called  Little  Tuckerman  Ravine 
because  of  the  good  spring  snow  and 
the  nickname  Little  Tuck  stuck. 

Operation  Little  Tuck  began  imme¬ 
diately.  Every  weekend,  work  parties 
went  out  to  clear  the  thick  underbrush, 
make  trails  and  cuL  a  path  for  the 
towline.  The  Onondaga  Ski  Club  was 
bustling  with  activity.  New  members 
w'ere  provided  with  maps  of  the  high¬ 
way  route  to  Little  Tuck.  They  con¬ 
tributed  working  hours  and  brought 
trucks,  tractors,  bulldozers,  power  saws 
and  other  necessary  tools. 

Gus,  George  and  several  helpers  sur¬ 
veyed  the  area  and  drafted  final  plans. 
The  tow  was  built  on  the  steepest  part 
of  the  slope  to  provide  maximum  ver¬ 
tical  ascent  with  the  minimum  length 
of  rope.  Rising  320  feet,  the  tow  is 


i/2ace  J^niQLdi 

An  all -plastic  goggle  in  choice 
of  Double -dark  Green,  Green, 
Amber,  Clear  with  Green  Visor. 


SKE-EZ  WAXES 

A^^^FASTER  GOINS  ON  — 

FASTER  GOINS  DOWN! 
Easily  applied  Ska-Ei  waxes 
are  longer-lastmq  for  all  day  skiing. 
Ask  your  ski  shop  or  write 

SKE-EZ  Mfg.  Corp.  Idaho  Sorinqs,  Colo. 


inscrilit'd  Patron  of  Mt.  Clinkers  & 
Skiers  in  English  tc  Freiu'li 
A  new.  iisiriil  k  attractive  gilt  to 
give  yourself  or  your  friends.  Slad" 
of  hra.ss  with  leather  thongs  to  atl  rh 
to  yo'ir  lH*lt.  Send  Sl.iM)  e  cii  (or 
$iL00  fur  sterling  silver*  to; 

ENE  O’DONNEll  sf 
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1,100  feet  long,  uses  2,200  feet  of  rope. 

A  narrow  path  was  cleared  through 
the  woods.  Cus  singled  out  trees  to 
which  pulleys  would  be  attached.  An 
old  oak  at  the  top  was  selected  to  hold 
the  head  pulley. 

The  motor  and  the  driving  transmis¬ 
sions  arrived  at  Little  Tuck  on  Satur¬ 
day,  February  14.  The  pulleys  and 
driving  unit  were  assembled  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  machinist  for  $500.  The  pulleys 
were  mounted,  the  rope  was  laid  out 
and  hoisted  into  position,  and  by  Sun¬ 
day  noon  the  tow  was  in  operation. 
Operation  costs  were  so  low  that  mem¬ 
bers  could  ride  all  day  for  a  quarter. 
A  limited  number  of  guest  tickets  were 
sold  for  a  half  dollar. 

Unfortunately  the  season  ended  much 
too  soon.  This  year  the  club  hopes  to 
clear  several  additional  trails  and  make 
them  skiable  with  a  minimum  of  snow. 

Here  are  technical  details  of  the  tow 
at  Little  Tuck: 

The  motor  is  from  an  old  car.  Two 
V-belt  transmissions  reduce  the  speed 
to  about  1,000  feet  per  minute  or  ap¬ 
proximately  twelve  miles  per  hour. 
This  speed  is  fast  enough  to  keep  the 
experts  happy  and  slow  enough  for  be¬ 
ginners.  The  motor  is  operated  in  high 
gear.  An  automotive  transmission  is 
not  engineered  for  continuous  opera¬ 
tion  at  lower  levels.  The  motor  speed 
is  kept  constant  by  a  governor. 


The  motor,  fan-belt  transmissions 
and  driving  wheel  are  mounted  on  two 
U-irons.  The  whole  unit  was  placed  on 
two  logs  frozen  to  the  ground.  It  is 
held  in  place  by  two  cables  anchored 
in  the  ground. 


Because  you  spend  less  time  waiting  in  line  at  the  departure  station 
. . .  less  time  in  riding  up  . . .  more  time  to  ski  on  the  slopes. 

Pomalifts  are  safe.  Skiers  cannot  be  pulled  off  balance. 

Nothing  to  catch  garments ...  no  possibilities  of  being  dragged 
into  towers  or  terminals. 


Pomalifts  are  comfortable.  Smooth,  standing  starts. 

Flexible  rubber  disk  seats.  Will  carry  the  lightest  or  heaviest  skier 

with  perfect  ease  and  less  leg  strain.  No  crossing 

skis  with  partner's  . . .  can  be  ridden  without  using  hands. 

Almost  as  much  fun  going  up  as  coming  down. 

ATTENTION  SKI  AREA  OPERATORS 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  least  expensive,  most  serviceable, 
and  most  flexible  type  of  up-hill  facility,  drop  a  line  to 

POMALIFT  •  450  LINCOLN  ST.  •  DENVER  3,  COLORADO 


The  rope  enters  at  the  bottom  of  the 
driving  wheel,  describes  a  figure  eight 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


First  choice  of  the  experts  — 

The  safe  choice  for  the  entire  family. 

The  right  price  for  clothing  and  equipment  for 
Before  —  While  —  And  after  skiing. 

Pioneers  in  the  Wintersports  Field. 

"The  Most  Complete  Ski  Shop  Anywhere". 

Send  for  our  new  SporHwear  catalog; 

North  Conway  *  Cranmore  Mountaii^^Franconia,  New  Hampshire 
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Operation  Little  Tuck 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

around  the  auxiliary  pulley  and  leaves 
at  the  bottom  of  the  driving  wheel.  The 
rope  arrangement  depends  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  driving  wheel.  We  used 
an  elevator  wheel  with  two  parallel 
grooves.  The  auxiliary  pulley  shifts  the 
rope  from  one  groove  to  the  other. 


The  pulleys  are  old  automobile 
wheels.  Three  are  welded  to  a  U-iron 
and  screwed  to  the  proper  trees.  The 
head  and  tail  pulleys  are  constructed 
like  block  pulleys.  A  guard  rail  pre¬ 
vents  the  rope  from  jumping  out  of  the 
groove.  The  head  pulley  is  tied  firmly 
to  a  tree  at  the  top,  the  tail  pulley  with 
a  block  and  tackle  to  the  counterbal¬ 
ance.  The  counterbalance  compensates 
for  the  varying  load  but  is  not  necessary 
on  small  tows.  The  tow  at  Little  Tuck 
operated  successfully  without  a  coun¬ 
terbalance  for  some  time.  The  counter¬ 
balance  weighs  about  150  to  200 
pounds. 

The  tow  has  two  safety  gates — one 
at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom  where 
skiers  get  on  the  tow.  The  top  gate 
cuts  the  ignition  if  a  skier  fails  to  leave 
the  rope.  The  other  one  is  usually  cut 
by  hand  in  emergencies,  when  there  is 
no  time  for  fumbling  with  small  igni¬ 
tion  keys. 


Direct  Action 
Heel  Release 


Strong  Front  Throw 
Easily  Used 


Automatic 
Toe  Release 


A  truly  outstanding  achievement  in  the  development  of 
automatic  release  bindings.  Years  ahead  in  its  smooth, 
clean  design,  affording  the  highest  degree  of  performance 
and  safety.  Adapter  kits  for  either  toe  or  heel  units  avail¬ 
able.  Also  ROCKET,  METEOR,  and  GOODMAN  bindings. 


Box  1382  Missoula.  Montana 


IGNITION 


Successful 
Ski  Erudge 
Far  Sule 

Health  forces  immediate  sale  of 
this  well-established  Eastern  ski 
lodge  and  annex  with  capacity 
income  of  $1000  per  week.  Folly 
furnished  and  equipped.  Hot- 
water  heat,  three  garages,  laun¬ 
dry,  freezer  room,  large  parking 
area  and  in  excellent  condition 
throughout.  Priced  for  quick  sale 
at  $32,000  with  at  least  50% 
down.  Write  Box  A,  Ski  Magazine, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 


Both  gates  consist  of  electric  wire 
between  two  poles.  The  electric  con¬ 
tact  is  maintained  with  a  crocodile  clip 
which  slips  off  easily  under  slight  pres¬ 
sure  and  opens  the  circuit. 

The  Onondaga  Ski  Club  paid  an  ex¬ 
pert  machinist  $500  for  purchase  and 
construction  of  the  driving  unit  with 
motor,  V-belt  transmissions,  driving 
wheel,  governor,  pulleys  and  battery. 
The  rope  was  donated  by  George  Earle. 
A  new  rope  2200  feet  long  would  have 
cost  about  $350.  Another  $50  was  spent 
for  odds  and  ends  (antifreeze,  oil,  gas, 
nails).  Total  cost  of  the  tow:  $900. 
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Foam  rubber 
padding 


Combined 
tanned,  grained 
Juditen  leather 


Double  lace 
construction 


Ankle  strap 


Toe  and  sole 
protectors 


Double  upper 
construction 


todTwau 


ST.  MORI 


ZURICH 


D  UN  G  FRAU 


M  0  N  CH 


EIGER 


iwruis  lar^^tancl  aCdest  of  she  ^oots 


Choosing  Skis:  1 

Or,  ^Drawing 
The  Longbow’ 

Sun  Valley  Instructor 
Tells  How  To  Impress 

by  Peter  “Kiwi”  Lawlor 


CAN  you  take  it?  Well  I’m  not  going 
to  much  longer,  when  some  Rohin 
Hood  showing  a  friendly  interest  in 
my  skis  seizes  the  tip  and  planting  a 
firm  fist  in  the  middle  draws  hack  the 
tip  with  all  his  strength,  just  like  they 
did  the  longhow  in  Merrie  England. 

1  give  a  sickly  grin,  while  inwardly 
my  heart  aches  for  the  tortured  lamina¬ 
tions. 

“A  little  too  flexible!”  says  Robin 
Hood  as  the  edges  begin  popping 
screws  and  the  camber  of  months  of 
blocking  is  completely  reversed. 

Someday  I  would  like  to  have  on 
display  a  fine  pair  of  soft  pine  skis  and 
laugh  with  fiendish  glee  as  splinters 
drive  deep  into  that  ugly  fist.  Never 
again  would  Robin  Hood  draw  the 
bow. 

But  I  think  we  all  love  to  display 
our  own  pet  way  of  testing  a  ski.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  longbow  method  is  almost 
out  of  date.  It  is  considered  very  pro¬ 
per  now  to  place  both  skis  together 
and  pinch  them  several  times  at  the 
waist.  This  is  done  verv  daintily  with 
thumb  and  forefinger.  The  reaction  in 
the  skis  should  be  almost  human.  They 
”  should  spring  apart  haughtily  and  with 
a  slight  shriek  as  the  pressure  is  re¬ 
moved.  If  they  don’t  the  hickory  is 
considered  of  very  low  birth. 

I’ve  noticed  some  smart  fellows  now 
take  hold  of  the  tip  and  laying  the  heel 
on  the  ground  plunk  the  middle 
quickly  and  it  bounds  off  the  ground. 
It  looks  very  fancy  and  I  think  those 
I  fellows  are  experts.  But  frankly  I’ve 
found  an  old  garden  rake  responds 
just  as  well. 

It’s  when  buying  a  new  pair  of  skis 
that  we  like  to  put  on  a  really  good 
show.  It  impresses  the  shop  assistant. 

INo  manufacturer  is  going  to  slip  a 
shoddy  portion  of  knotty  pine  our  way. 
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No,  sir!  We  plunk  them,  twist  them, 
sight  along  them,  nick  them.  Decades 
of  skillful  ski  manufacturing  are  given 
our  expert  appraisal. 

In  walks  Bill  Boomer,  seizes  a  pair 
of  skis  out  of  the  rack,  places  them 
along  the  length  of  the  counter,  knock¬ 
ing  several  people  and  their  parcels 
out  of  the  way.  He  rocks  the  running 
surface  on  the  flat  ot  the  counter. 
“Aha.  warped!”  he  says  and  slams 
them  back  in  the  rack. 

I  was  talking  with  a  well  known 
sport  store  owner  and  he  showed  me  a 
fine  pair  of  skis.  To  demonstate  how 
good  they  were  he  held  one  up,  looking 
closely  at  the  surface,  and  pushed  his 
forefinger  gently  against  the  ski  near 
the  tip,  then  going  up  and  down  in  the 
same  manner — rather  like  a  doctor 
tapping  a  patients  chest. 

“See,  they  are  perfect.” 

I  should  have  said  yes,  but  I  was 
curious. 

“All  right,  but  what  does  that  do?” 

I  asked. 

A  little  surprised  at  my  question,  he 
said,  “Well,  now  you  come  to  mention 
it  I  don’t  quite  know.  I  saw  a  fellow 
doing  it  in  the  store  a  while  ago  and 
I  thought  it  looked  good  and  I’ve  been 
doing  it  ever  since.  Make  quick  sales 
that  way.” 

The  very  latest  method  is  going  well 
this  year.  I  use  it  to  impress.  It’s  this 
way.  Hold  the  ski  by  the  tip  and  sight 
along  the  surface  to  the  ground.  Still 
holding  on,  place  one  foot  and  knee 
over  the  ski  and  give  some  pressure. 

You  are  almost  wrapped  around  the 
ski.  It  looks  a  bit  like  a  dog’s  approach 
to  a  telegraph  pole  or  Roy  Rogers  fal¬ 
ling  off  his  horse.  It  is  a  wonderful 
test  for  a  good  ski,  for  your  own 
agility,  and  to  demonstrate  you  know 
good  hickory  when  you  see  it. 


RIEKER 


Ski  Boots 
for 

BETTER 
SKIING 


BETTER  FIT 

Rieker  Boots  are  made  from 
American  lasts — to  fit  the 
American  narrow  heel  and 
foot. 

BETTER  STYLING 

Riekei  Boots  will  be  the 
most  copied  boot  on  the 
American  market. 

BETTER  SUPPORT 

Rieker  Boots  are  stnrdy,  yet 
as  comfortable  as  a  street 
shoe. 

BETTER  VALUE 

Rieker  Boots  embody  fea¬ 
tures  found  only  in  the  most 
expensive  boots  .  .  .  and 
you’ll  be  happily  surprised 
at  their  reasonable  price. 

Once  you  see  the  new  Rieker  Boots 
at  your  ski  shop  .  «  .  and  try  them 
on  .  .  .  you’ll  realise  why  they’re 
a  “must”  for  every  skier. 

Sole  Importers 

D  iL  BA  (Porath  & 
r  d  fva  Magneheim,  Inc.) 

95  Uberty  St,  N.  Y.  6,  N.  Y. 
Distributors  in  6  Western  States 

O  &  U  WiNTERSPORTS,  Inc. 

2nd  at  Seneca,  Seattle  1,  Wash. 
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New  Germania  Lift  means 
many  more  skiers  at  Alfa 

WE  RECOMMEND 
EARLY  RESERVATIONS  AT 

PERUVIAN  LODGE 


LODGE  AND  LIFT  OPEN 
NOVEMBER  20  TO  APRIL  30 

Write  for  folder  to  Alta,  Utah 


From  Safari  to  Cinerama  . . . 

{Continued  from  page  23) 

The  annual  carnival  at  Steamboat 
Springs  is  fully  covered  with  shots  of 
night  skiing,  street  racing,  ski-joring 
and  jumping  of  course.  The  Aspen 
carnival  is  shown,  with  its  floats,  cos¬ 
tumes  and  merrymaking.  Squaw  Valley 
is  given  the  once-over. 

Interesting,  too,  are  shots  of  old- 
time  ski  races  at  Johnsville,  where 
locals  with  enormously  long  skis  and 
hand-me-down  “dope”  formulas  beat 
out  modern  skiers  on  the  straight 
schusses. 

Warren  Miller’s  Symphony  on  Skis 
was  edited  from  two  miles  of  film  and 
100,000  miles  of  travel,  according  to 
liiC  producer.  The  film  flies  Scandi¬ 
navian  to  Zurs  for  powder  snow  and 
a  dramatic  avalanche  sequence,  then 
to  the  snowfields  of  Davos.  After  a 
visit  to  Holmenkollen  it  hops  to  Stowe 
for  fancy  skiing  by  Karl  Fahrner,  Madi 
Springer-Miller  and  Chiharu  Igaya 
and  to  Franconia,  where  Paul  Valar 
cavorts  inimitably  in  two  feet  of 
powder  at  four  below  zero — on  the 
fourth  of  April! 

Before  flying  Panagra  to  Chile,  the 
film  takes  in  the  closely  contested 
Silver  Belt  races  at  Sugar  Bowl,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  At  Portillo  it  skis  in  a  volcano 
with  Emile  Allais  and  describes  a 
no-stop  run  of  10,000  feet  vertical  de¬ 
cent  from  the  Christ  of  the  Andes. 
After  Farellones  it  winds  up  with  the 
Fourth  of  July  races  on  Mt.  Baker. 

Pardon  us!  We  forgot  the  jumping 
nationals  at  Ishpeming,  the  spring  ski¬ 
ing  at  Sun  Valley  and  Stevens  Pass 
with  fine  performances  by  Jack  Red¬ 
dish,  Jack  Nagle,  Jannette  Burr  and 
others.  Warren  Miller  has  recorded  a 
good  deal  of  beautiful  skiing  in 
Symphony  on  Skis. 

Early  this  year  a  monstrous,  200- 
pound,  three-eyed  Cinerama  camera 
arrived  in  St.  Moritz  and  subsequently 
toured  Switzerland  to  produce  Cine¬ 
rama  Holiday,  a  new  Louis  de 
Rochemont  feature  to  be  released  in 
November.  The  film  i^  about  the  Swiss¬ 
air  tour  of  a  young  American  couple 
to  Switzerland,  and  a  Swiss  couple  to 
the  United  States. 

At  Davos  the  camera  was  mounted 
on  a  sled  improvised  of  knocked-down 
ski  bicycles,  and  it  made  several  de¬ 
scents  of  the  Parsenn.  The  cast  in¬ 
cluded  hundreds  of  extras — largely  ski 
teachers  and  merrymaking  students 
from  Paris.  The  sled  was  let  down  the 
mountain  by  accompanying  skiers, 
like  a  ski  patrol  toboggan.  At  one  point 
the  sled  broke  loose  while  the  camera 


Although  currently  booked  in  over 
seventy  cities  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Europe  a  few  dotes  are 

STIU  AVAILABLE  FOR  BOOKINGS 

Warren  Miller 

with  his  latest  and  best 
two  hour  color  movie 

EUROPE 

Austria,  Switzerland,  Norway 
NORTH  AMERICA 
Sun  Valley,  Stowe,  Franconia, 
Sugar  Bowl,  Stevens  Pass,  Mt. 
Baker 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Portillo,  Farrelones,  La  Parva. 
For  bookings  write  or  wire 

Warren  Miller  Preductions 

17  QUAIL  RIDGE  RD. 
ROLLING  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA 


Details  and  Booking  Dates 

HANS  THORNER  FILMS 

Manchester,  Vt.  Box  645  A 


'BY  CANOE  TO 
HUDSON  BAY' 


A  New  Color  Film — with  music  and 
personal  narration  by  Art  Moffatt, 
guide  and  former  editor  of  Ski  Maga¬ 
zine.  Action  and  adventure  on  a  700 
mile  trip  through  the  Canadian 
wilderness. 

For  open  dotes  and  roles  write 
A.  R.  Moffatt  Films,  Norwich,  Vermont 
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was  still  turning.  The  result:  an  un-  picture  about  Switzerland.  Victor  Coty 
rehearsed  movie  of  what  it  feels  like  to  of  Stowe  has  added  footage  to  his  out- 
ski  at  sixty  miles  per  hour.  standing  ski  movies  as  well  as  to  his 

Hans  Thorner’s  ninety-minute  color  large  repertoire  of  films  on  nature  and 
film,  Skiers  and  Strangers,  is  now  field  sports. 

available  to  clubs  in  package  form;  Art  Moffat,  a  former  editor  of  SKI 
sound  includes  music  and  narration  by  magazine,  will  show  an  enlarged  ver- 
Bob  Tyrol.  The  film  makes  the  rounds  sion  of  his  film  on  the  Hudson  Bay 
of  the  top  Alpine  resorts  and  features  area  again  this  season.  The  ninety- 
slalom  by  Rudi  and  Edi  Rominger,  minute  record  of  canoe  trips  through 
Andrea  Mead  Lawrence,  Trudi  Reiser  the  Canadian  wilderness  bridges  the 
and  other  stars,  as  well  as  good  foreign  gap  between  slalom  and  whitewater 
and  domestic  racing  footage.  and  provides  an  excellent  program 

Thorner’s  new  film.  Action  in  the  for  ski  clubs  interested  in  the  out-of- 
Alps,  is  not  yet  completed.  However,  doors  generally. 

a  twenty-minute  selection  entitled  A  For  the  benefit  of  clubs  requiring  in- 
Skier’s  Dream  Come  True  is  distrib-  expensive  entertainment,  we  mention 
uted  free  to  clubs  by  Swissair.  a  new  list  of  free  films  distributed  by 

Other  movie  makers  with  new  films  the  Swiss  National  Travel  OfiSce,  10 
are  Stein  Eriksen,  who  plans  to  show  West  49th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
his  new  pictures  in  this  country,  and  The  United  States  Eastern  Amateur 
the  Mt.  Mansfield  Company,  whose  Ski  Association,  30  Huntington  Avenue, 
one-hour  Stowe  Flurries  Bob  Bourdon  Boston  16,  Mass,  has  published  a  use- 
has  equipped  with  magnetic  sound.  ful  list  of  low-rental  films  available 
Frank  Scofield  will  squeeze  limited  from  universities,  travel  bureaus  and 
performances  of  his  new  film  into  his  other  agencies  throughout  the  United 
tight  business  schedule  this  season.  He  States. 

expects  to  complete  the  film  in  Europe  A  brand  new  one  is  the  Miller  Brew- 
early  next  year.  Sverre  Engen’s  ing  Company’s  Winterskol,  a  top-notch 
Dancing  Skis,  featuring  deep  snow  ski-  short  featuring  Fred  Iselin.  Requests 
ing  with  a  touch  of  comedy,  will  also  for  the  film  should  be  directed  to  the 
be  completed  this  season.  Ski  sequences  company’s  Sports  Promotion  Depart- 
will  be  included  in  a  new  Walt  Disney  ment,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


California  Junior  champs  get  pointers  from  Edelweiss  Lodge  Ski  School  head 
Lutz  Aynedter.  ‘*Red  Hornet”  team  is  featured  in  new  Frank  Howard  ski  film 


”Out  of  this  woridf' 

“Don’t  miss  it!" 

So  says  Lowell  Thomas  of 

JOHN  JAY 

America's  Ace  Sports  Photographer 
and  his  latest  and  grecrtest, 
different  and  daring  new  full  color  shew 

"from  Ski  to  Sea" 

ALPS— Continental  charm,  gay  carnivals, 
spine-tingling  racing  technique. 

ETNA— Champions  schuss  10,000  ft.  vol¬ 
cano  from  smoking  crater  to  blue  sea. 
AFRICA^^ide  camels  to  fantastic  skiing 
in  AHas  Mtns,  snow  bowl  of  the  Sahara. 
CARIBBEAh^-Hunt  for  barracuda  under 
reefs  in  skiers’  new  sport,  skin-diving. 

SCHEDULE 


Oct.  28  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Combr.  Latin! 
Oct.  29  Manchester,  N.H.  fProc.  Arts  Aud.) 
Oct.  30  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.H. 
Nov.  4,  5  Wellesley,  Moss.  (Jr.  High) 

Nov.  7  Middlebury  College,  VI. 

Nov.  8  Northfield,  Vt.  (Norwich  Univ.) 
Nov.  10,  11  Montreal  (West  HMT  Aud.l 
Nov.  13  Toronto  (Eaton  Auditorium) 

Nov.  14  Evanston,  III.  (Maine  Town  H.  S.) 
Nov.  15  Kolomotoo,  Mich.  (Art  Center) 
Nov.  1 7  Lake  Forest,  III.  (Onwentsia  Club) 
Nov.  18  Milwaukee  (Shorewood  Aud.l 
Nov.  19  Denver,  Col.  (East  H.  S.  Aud.) 
Nov.  23,  24  Seattle  (UW  Meany  Hall) 
Nov.  25  Vancouver,  B.C.  (Georgia  Aud.) 
Nov.  26  Sacramento,  Cal.  (Sdc.  Jr.  Coll.) 
Nov.  29  Berkeley,  Cal.  (Community  Th'r) 
Nov.  30  San  Francisco  (Town  Hall) 

Dec.  1-4  Los  Angeles  (Wilshire  Ebell) 

Dec.  5  Los  Angeles  (Wilshire  Ebell)4 
Dec.  7  Minneapolis  (Minn.  Armory) 

Dec.  8,  9  New  York  (Hunter  College  Th'r) 
Dec.  10  Westfield,  N.J.  (W'fld.  Sr.  High) 
Dec.  13  Albany,  N.Y.  (Albany  High) 

Dec.  14  Williamst’n,  Mass.  (Chapin  Hall) 
Dec.  16  Worcester,  Mass.  (Loew’s  Elm) 
Jan.  1  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  2  Harvard  Club  of  N.Y.C. 

Jan.  5  Augusta,  Me.  (Cony  H.  S.  Aud.) 
Jon.  6  Portland,  Me.  (Portland  High) 

Jan.  7  Bradford,  Mass.  (Brad.  Jr.  Col.) 
Jan.  8  Brad.  Jr.  Col.  (matinee) 

Jan.  8  Andover,  Mass.  (Andover  Ac’dy) 
Jan.  9  Exeter  Ac'dy  (closed  to  public) 
Jan.  1 0  Nashua,  N.H.  (Nashua  H.S.  Aud.) 
Jan.  13  Providence  (R.  I.  School  Design) 
Jon.  14,  15  Hartford  (Bushnell  Aud.) 

Jan.  1 6  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.H. 
Jan.  18  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Town  Hall) 
Jan.  1 9  Haverford,  Pa.  (Merlon  Cricket  C.) 
Jan.  21  New  Canaan,  Conn.  (South  Sc'Df 
Jan.  22  Bridgeport,  Conn.  (Klein  Th'r) 
Jan.  25  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.  (G.F.H.S.) 

*Jan.  26  Grasse  Pt.,  Mich.  (Parcells  Jr.  H.) 

Jan.  27  Grasse  Point  Farms  C’try  Clubf 
*Jan.  28  East  Lansing,  Mich.  (Mi^  State) 
Feb.  1  Chicago,  III.  (Lane  Tech.  H.  S.) 
Feb.  2  Rochester,  N.Y.  (K.  of  C.  Aud.) 
*Feb.  3  Rochester  Ad  Club  (matinee  only) 
Feb.  8  Ridgewood,  N.J.  (Ridgew’d  H.S.) 
*Feb.  10  N.Y.C.  H’viy  Rest  Church,  2  E  901 

*“Cavalcade  on  Skis”  fMotinee  and  eve. 
5th  Annual  John  Jay  Ski  Tour  leaves  for 
Alps  Feb.  12,  continuing  round-the-world 

JOHN  JAY  FILMS 

Williamstown,  Mass. 
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SKIING 


-i 

You  spend  your  time  SKIING  I 
....not  TRAVELLING  ■' 


Vast,  nawly  cleared  slopes,  new 
highway  right  into  the  Bowl 
with  parking  for  1,500  carsi  Vast 
selection  of  types  and  prices  of 
accommodations  and  fun  in  Reno! 


io  %ki  J 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER  FORM 


Please  enter  my  subscription  to 

SKI  MAGAZINE 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 

for  Q  3  years  at  $4  □  2  years  at  $3  Q  1  year  at  $2 

□  Enclosed  ts  $ .  Q  Bill  me  later 

□  New  subscription  □  Renewal  subscription 

In  lh«  U.  $.  ond  Possessions,  Conada  and  the  Pan  Americon  Union.  Other 
foreign,  odd  50  cents  per  yeor. 

Underline  the  issve  of  SKI  mogozine  with  which  yea  want  your  subscription 
to  begin:  November,  December  1,  December  15,  Jonuory,  Februory,  Morch. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone . State . 

t4ew  subscriptions  require  at  ieasl  four  wooks  notice  bolero  the  first  copy  can  bo 
mailed.  If  you  are  moving,  be  sure  to  give  both  your  OLD  and  NEW  addresses. 


Choosing  Skis:  II 

Mt.  Tremblant  Instructor 
Offers  Sensible  Advice 

by  Bill  Jenkins 

Many  skiers  go  to  one  of  two 
extremes  when  selecting  skis. 
Either  they  feel  that  good  skis  are  not 
necessary  until  they  become  experts 
or  they  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn 
in  by  colorful  appearance  and  by  ad¬ 
vertising  heralding  races  won  on  the 
skis. 

As  a  result  they  frequently  end  up 
with  a  ski  that  is  costly  but  ill-suited 
to  their  needs.  This  is  a  shame,  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  few  factors  that  give 
a  ski  its  handling  qualities  would 
greatly  increase  their  enjoyment  of 
the  sport,  and  at  the  same  time  save 
them  money. 

Selection  of  a  ski  is  dependent  on 
where  the  skiing  is  to  be  done — on 
larger  mountains  above  the  tree  line 
in  deep  unbroken  snow,  or  on  cleared 
slopes  and  trails  where  the  snow  is 
usually  packed  and  traffic  is  heavy 
over  the  same  spots.  Before  selecting 
a  new  pair  of  skis,  think  about  wiiere 
you  will  do  most  of  your  skiing,  and 
then  select  a  ski  best  suited  for  these 
I  conditions. 

I  But  how  are  you  to  know  which  skis 
I  will  suit  these  conditions?  Materials, 
plastic  bases,  and  steel  edges  affect  a 
ski’s  performance,  but  their  role  is 
secondary  to  the  two  basic  qualities: 
shape  and  flexibility.  Flexibility  is 
the  springiness  of  a  ski,  the  amount 
;  of  spring  and  its  location.  Shape  is 
^  self-explanatory;  ski  designs  differ  in 
tip  shape  and  the  amount  of  side 
I  camber. 

j  Skis  must  have  even  flexibility  in 
!  order  to  grip  on  ice  or  hard  packed 
I  snow.  Otherwise  part  of  the  ski  does 
I  not  bite,  and  consequently  that  part 
!  shoots  from  beneath  the  feet. 

:  Skis  are  easily  tested  for  even  flex. 

I  Placing  the  pair  of  skis  bottom  to 
I  bottom,  press  them  together  near  the 
I  middle.  If  the  skis  touch  throughout 
j  their  entire  length,  with  no  gaps  of 
'  light  showing,  and  do  not  spread  at 
:  either  the  tips  or  heels  when  pressed 
!  together,  they  have  passed  the  test. 

:  This  is  also  a  good  time  to  check  for 
j  warp.  Keeping  the  skis  pressed  to- 
!  gether,  turn  them  around  and  look  for 
gaps  around  the  tip  or  heel  that  indi- 
j  cate  a  twist  in  the  ski.  If  you  find  an 
I  uneven  or  warped  ski  put  it  back  on 
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.  .  .  in  hand  embroidery 
on  a  hooded,  two-tone,  zipper 
front  Byrd  Cloth  jacket. 
TROUSER  —  Extra  heavy 
weight  100*^  wool  sheen  gab¬ 
ardine,  Long  Life  Cravenette 
treated,  racers  “trim  line”  cut. 


% 

Wffiajetia 


D  I  V  O  F 


NORTH^SHORE 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


incorporated 
sas  LAKE  AVE.  SO.  DULUTH,  MINN. 


the  rack  and  examine  another  pair. 

To  find  the  amount  of  flex,  stand  the 
ski  in  front  of  you,  base  outwards, 
grasp  it  in  the  middle  and  at  the  tip, 
and  spring  it  like  a  bow.  Try  this  on 
several  skis,  and  you  will  immediately 
notice  how  the  amount  of  flex  varies. 
One  will  resist  your  efforts,  while  the 
next  will  give  easily.  Some  ski  manu¬ 
facturers  stamp  numbers  near  the 
balance  points  that  indicate  different 
degrees  of  flex. 

Never  flex  a  ski  when  the  base  is 
turned  toward  you.  Do  this  and  you 
will  probably  feel  the  hot  breath  of 
the  salesman  down  your  neck,  for  you 
are  buckling  the  edges. 

Skis  are  stiff  beneath  the  foot,  with 
the  spring  concentrated  in  the  tip  and 
heel.  Heels  and  tips  need  not  be 
equally  supple;  a  ski  may  have  a  stiff 
heel,  and  a  soft  tip. 

What  does  a  soft  tip  accomplish? 
On  bumpy  terrain  it  keeps  you  on  the 
ground.  It  runs  over  bumps  like  a 
snake  on  a  rough  road.  It  “surfaces” 
in  deep  snow,  where  a  stiffer  tip  will 
tend  to  submarine.  Opposed  to  these 
advantages  is  a  loss,  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  of  grip  and  control  on  a  packed 
surface,  particularly  in  tight  linked 
turns. 

What  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  soft 
heel?  The  ski  with  a  soft  heel  will 
track  better  than  a  stiff-heeled  ski,  but 
the  difference  would  normally  be 
noticed  only  on  a  fast  downhill  trail. 
In  using  a  supple  heel  you  sacrifice 
considerable  grip  and  control  on  a 
packed  surface.  Consequently  you 
probahlv  will  be  happier  with  a  fairly 
stiff  heel. 

Ee  sure  the  ski  bows  evenly.  Some 
skis  tend  to  bend  sharply  at  the  heel 
rather  than  curve  in  a  smooth  arc.  j 

Tip  shapes  vary  from  the  blunt 
shovel  tip  to  the  narrow  pointed  tip. 
The  shovel  type  tends  to  skim  on  the 
surface  of  deep  snow  and  is  ideal  for 
powder  skiing,  but  on  a  packed  sur¬ 
face  it  is  inclined  to  drag  and  slip 
slightly.  The  narrow-tipped  ski,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  habit  of  submerging 
in  deep  snow,  but  on  a  hard-packed 
surface  is  fast  and  holds  well.  The 
medium  tip  found  on  most  skis  is  pre¬ 
ferable  where  you  are  likely  to  en¬ 
counter  various  conditions.  Side 
camber — the  difference  in  width  at  the 
!  tip,  foot  and  heel — has  a  noticeable 
effect  on  the  grip  and  speed  of  a  ski. 
More  side  camber  gives  better  grip, 
;  {Continued  on  next  page) 
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NEWirrrciiEM 
NEW  LIVIMG  ROOM 
NEW  DINING  ROOM 


Same  old  Pioprtetor  ^ 
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See  Where  to-Stay  Directory 
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PLAY 

9AFE 

ihis  winter! 


Starlock  release 
action  saves 
the  legs! 

Most  wanted 
Safety  Ski 
Bindings! 


U.S.  STAR 
Sofely 
BINDINGS 


At  Dealers  or 
U.S.  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC 
Pasadena  8,  California 
JONNNY  SIESAUrS 
Peru,  Vermont 

MM  b)  U.S  Ptwiloi.  Ik  Paudtna  8.  CaM 


SUVRETTA  HOUSE 


(6,200  FT.) 

•  A  world-known  hotel  of 
distinction  in  Switzerland. 

•  Season:  December-Morch. 

•  Own  Swiss  ski  school. 

•  Various  ski  lifts  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  runs. 

•  New:  the  Piz  Nair  Teleferic 
(9924  ft.). 

•  Skating  and  curling  rinks 
on  own  grounds. 

Bert  Candrion,  Managing  Director 

phone  082,  33221 


Choosing  Skis:  II 

{Continued  from  page  61) 

and  less  side  camber  offers  greater 
speed.  Side  camber  permits  increased 
“bite”  at  tip  and  heel,  where  a  skier’s 
weight  exerts  the  least  pressure,  but 
the  uneven  contour  slows  a  ski  down. 
For  “just  skiing”  it  is  best  to  pick  a 
ski  with  medium  side  camber. 

In  short,  if  you  are  fortunate  enough 
to  ski  on  virgin  snow  you  should  be 
happiest  with  skis  having  an  even  flex, 
soft  tip  and  heel,  shovel  tip  and 
medium  side  camber.  For  the  most 
enjoyment’  on  overworked  trails  and 
slopes,  select  a  pair  with  an  uneven 
flex,  medium  soft  tip,  stiff  heel,  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  tip,  and  medium 
side  camber. 

Although  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  producing  non-wood  skis, 
wood  still  dominates  the  market.  Skis 
such  as  the  Head  are  higher  priced, 
but  they  will  outlive  any  wooden  ski. 
The  choice  is  up  to  you  and  your 
pocketbook.  Laminated  hickory  leads 
the  ski  field,  but  many  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  laminate  another  wood  such 
as  ash  with  hickory  to  obtain  a  lighter 
ski. 

For  finding  the  right  length  of  ski 
the  rule  of  thumb  still  holds.  Pick  a 
ski  you  can  reach  easily  with  the  palm 
of  your  hand  when  your  arm  is 
stretched  over  your  head.  Skis  shorter 
than  this  are  becoming  popular  with 
many  ski  schools  because  they  are 
easy  to  turn,  but  a  longer  ski  gives  a 
pleasant  feeling  of  security. 

Edges  are  a  necessity.  Your  sales¬ 
man  can  recommend  an  edge  that  has 
been  highly  tempered  but  still  retains 
its  elasticity.  Eight  millimeters  is  a 
satisfactory  width.  Most  of  the  better 
edges  interlock;  increased  freedom 
from  edge  loss  makes  this  a  worthwhile 
feature. 

Assure  yourself  your  dealer  has  ex¬ 
perienced  tradesmen  capable  of  doing 
good  edge  work.  Ask  for  “offset” 
edges  that  project  slightly  over  the 
side  of  the  ski  and  permit  filing.  The 
running  surface  of  the  edges  should  be 
flush  with  the  running  surface  of  the 
ski. 

Plastic  bases  take  astounding  abuse 
and  supply  wonderful  protection.  Wax 
holds  well  on  their  surface,  and  under 
certain  conditions  they  require  no  run¬ 
ning  wax.  If  you  cannot  see  fit  to 
stretch  that  dollar  to  include  a  plastic 
base,  let  the  salesman  select  a  good 
lacquer  you  can  apply  yourself.  Never 
abuse  a  beautiful  ski  by  running  on 
bare  wood. 


From  Austria 
comes  the 

KA  STINGER 

SKI  BOOT 

Sold  in  virtually  all  the  ski¬ 
ing  countries  of  the  world. 
Write- for  name  of  your  near¬ 
est  dealer  and  illustrated 
folder. 


EDWARD  K.  HAMPSHIRE  CO. 

Jackson,  N.H. 


Ptocid 

Designed  for 
Men  A  Wonsen 

mOlEAN 

"SKI-TRAILER  "  HAT 

*  Concealed  earband  and  chin  strap. 

*  Tyrol  green,  medium  grey,  black, 
red. 

*  Durable  fur  felt.  Velour  type  finish. 

*  Popular  priced. 

See  your  Dealer 
or  write 

R.  P.  SNELL  CO. 

542  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


Olyftpic 


LOOK!  New  Gem  Discovery 


More  Brilliant 
Than  a  Diamond 

And  looks  Exoct/y 
Ukn  a  Dhmond  l 
Your  frieqds  will  think 
you  are  wearing  the  most 
glorious  diamond  they 
have  ever  seen.  Yes,  the  Kenya  is  a  man-made 
gem,  a  miracle  of  modern  science.  Brilliant, 
one  carat  gem,  unmounted,  only  $32.  Also 
men’s  or  ladies’  superb  rings,  in  all  carat 
sizes.  Write  today  or  mail  coupon  for  full 
story  of  the  amazing  Kenya  Gem. 

KENYA  GEM  CORPORATION 
Oopt.  690  PhRodolphla  44,  Po. 
|-~Sond  No  Monoyl  MoHrhb  FREE  Coupon-- 
I  Kenya  Gem  Corp.,  OepL  690  Philadelphia  44,  Pa.  | 


j  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  the 
I  FREE  Booklet  illustrating  the  Kenya  Gem 


I  rings. 

I  Nomo. 


Oty. 
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The  Big  Races 

1955  National  Ski  Assn. 
Tournament  Schedule 

January  29-30.  North  American 
Championships  in  Ski  Jumping  and 
Cross  Country — St.  Paul  Ski  Club,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota. 

February  5-6.  National  Ski  Jump¬ 
ing  Championships — four  classes:  Vet¬ 
erans’,  Junior  A,  Class  A  and  Class  B — 
Leavenworth  Winter  Sports  Club, 
Leavenworth,  Washington. 

February  12-13.  National  Cross 
Country  Championships — eighteen  km. 
and  thirty  km. — by  Tri-Pass  Ski  -Club, 
Eugene,  Oregon. 

February  19-20.  International  Ski 
Jumping  and  Classic  Combined  Tour¬ 
nament — ^Nansen  Ski  Club,  Berlin, 
New  Hampshire. 

March  4-5-6.  National  Junior  Ski 
Championships — Downhill,  Slalom,  and 
Combined;  Ski  Jumping  and  Cross 
Country,  and  Combined — Whitefish 
Lake  Ski  Club,  Whitefish,  Montana. 

March  12-13.  National  Downhill  and 
Slalom,  and  Combined  Champion¬ 
ships;  men’s  events  at  Franconia, 
N.  H.,  with  Eastern  Interclub  League; 
women’s  events  at  North  Conway, 
N.  H.,  with  Eastern  Slopes  Ski  Club. 

March  18-19-20.  American  Interna¬ 
tional  Downhill  and  Slalom,  Giant 
Slalom  and  three-way  Combined — Mt. 
Mansfield  Ski  Club,  Stowe,  Vermont. 

March  26-27.  Harriman  Cup  Races 
— Sun  Valley  Ski  Club,  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho. 

April  2-3.  National  Veterans’  Giant 
Slalom  Championships — Santa  Fe  Ski 
Club,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

April  3.  National  Giant  Slalom 
Championships — Penguin  Ski  Club, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

April  16-17.  North  American  Cham¬ 
pionships  in  Downhill  and  Slalom  and 
Combined — Sugar  Bowl  Ski  Club, 
Norden,  California. 


BENEVOLENCE 
The  Lord  is  wise,  foreseeing,  kind. 

Of  this  fresh  proof  is  added; 

For  when  the  ferrude  He  designed 
Long  years  ago.  He  bore  in  mind 
That  if  she  skied  she'd  he  inclined 
To  fall  with  force  on  her  behind. 

And  so  He  made  it  padded. 

— Scottish  Ski  Club  Journal 


*  Yes,  this  year  two  FIS  gold  medals,  including  the  world  downhill  champion¬ 
ships,  were  won  on  Rossignols.  See  our  new  Emile  Allais  model  (pictured 
above),  finished  in  lustrous  black  plastic!  Both  models  equipped  with  Cello- Jet 
plastic  soles,  offset  Solomon  Super-Competition  edges,  laminated  of  100% 
finest  hickory.  Olympique,  $69.50.  Allais,  $79-50.  Exclusive  distributors  in  the 
U.  S.  &  Canada.  Write  for  catalog. 


VETERAN’S  SPORT  SHOP 

542-544  ASYLUM  STREET  HARTFORD  5,  CONNECTICUT 


•  Duraglos — the  new  plastic  top  finish 

•  SprayAloid — Aloid  in  the  new  spray  can 

•  Aloid — the  speed  base  wax 

•  Speed  X  Blue — for  extra  speed 

ALOID  SKI  COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS 

DON  MORRIU  CO. 

Fresno  1,  Calif. 

BOB  SKINNfR 

Mt.  Sonopee,  N.H. 
MORUY  BROS. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 
HARVEY  DODDS 
Montreal,  Quebec 
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GLAZITE 

NUMBER 


1 


The  original  self-applied  piastic  base. 
One  coat  gives  season  long  protection. 
Recommended  base  for  all  lacquers. 


GLAZITE 

NUMBER 


2 


GLAZITE 

FINISH 


GLAZITE 

JET 


Fast  on  any  snow!  Ice  androcks  hardly 
scratch  this  tough  plastic  base.  For  skiers 
who  want  to  wax  over  a  plastic  base. 


Waterproof . . .  clear . . .  scuff-resistant  plastic 
protection  for  the  tops  of  your  skis. 

Keeps  out  damaging  moisture. 


The  new  plastic  racing  surface.  Faster... 
easier  to  apply... longer  lasting!  The 
world’s  fastest ...  finest ! 

Dealer  inquiries  invited 


Famous  the  world  over 
for  plastic  ski  bases  and 
finishes . . .  Glazite  proudly 
announces  the  development 
of  JET.  The  world's 
finest . . .  fastest . . .  longest 
lasting  racing  surface. 
Glazite  products  are  used 
by  Europe's  finest  ski 
manufacturers . . .  sold  in 
countries  the  world  over. 
Wherever  you  ski  you 
will  find  Glazite  products . . . 
the  name  Glazite  is  your 
assurance  of  quality. 


Tips  On  Repair 
And  Maintenance 

Q,  /  have  an  old  pair  of  laminated 
tonkin  ski  poles,  and  one  of  them  is 
split  slightly— enough  to  make  it 
dangerous  to  use.  How  can  I  repair  it? 

A.  By  winding  it  with  thread.  Nylon 
rod-winding  thread,  normally  used  to 
mount  guides  on  fishing  rods,  is  best 
for  this  purpose,  since  nylon  is  elastic 
and  puts  pressure  on  anything  it  is 
wound  around.  Wind  the  end  of  the 
thread  under  with  a  few  turns,  then 
snip  it  off.  To  make  a  neat  finish,  wind 
under  a  loop  of  thread.  Then  put  the 
end  of  the  winding  thread  through  the 
loop,  and  pull  out  the  loop.  This 
anchors  the  end  of  the  thread  firmly 
under  the  winding.  Several  half-inch 
windings  spaced  along  the  split  will 
strengthen  the  pole  and  make  it  safe 
to  use.  Adhesive  tape  may  be  wound 
on  top  to  protect  against  splintering, 
but  tape  in  itself  is  not  su£Bciently 
strong  to  mend  a  split  laminated  pole. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  put  bindings  on  a 
new  pair  of  skis  and  have  never  done 
this  fob  before.  Exactly  where  should 
/  place  the  toeplate? 

A.  Normally  the  front  of  the  toeplate 
is  lined  up  with  the  balance  point, 
which  most  manufacturers  mark  with 
an  incised  line  at  the  side  of  the  ski. 
You  can  find  the  balance  point  easily 
enough  yourself  by  holding  the  ski 
between  thumb  and  forefinger  at  the 
point  where  it  balances  horizontally. 
Some  skiers  attach  the  toeplate  slightly 
in  front  of  the  balance  point,  others 
behind  it.  If  you  place  the  toeplate 
far  behind  the  balance  point,  you  will 
have  to  compensate  by  leaning  far  for¬ 
ward  when  you  ski  or  your  skis  will 
wobble  in  front  of  you. 

Q.  I  always  get  blisters  the  first  day 
out,  and  they  spoil  my  Christmas  vaca¬ 
tion — about  the  only  time  I  get  to  ski. 
Is  there  any  way  of  avoiding  or  allevi¬ 
ating  this  so  I  can  enjoy  my  skiing? 

A.  The  best  way  is  to  inure  your 
feet  by  wearing  boots  occasionally 
throughout  the  year.  If  you  wear  hunt¬ 
ing  boots  in  the  fall,  you  should  have 
little  trouble.  One  simple  technique  is 
to  take  short  walks  in  your  ski  boots 
every  day  for  one  or  two  weeks  before 
your  ski  vacation.  This  will  not  harm 
modern,  steel-shanked  boots.  If  you 
still  get  a  blister,  take  pressure  off  it 
w  ith  a  doughnut  of  sponge  rubber  that 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


A  folding  stretcher  and  fracture  board  that  will  ride 
on  the  seat  backs  of  a  conventional  automobile  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  Claude  C.  Haggard,  safety  director  of  the  Central 
Oregon  Power  Company.  The  plywood  and  aluminum  Save-a-Life 
is  produced  by  Medford  Mfg.  Co.  of  Medford,  Oregon.  It  will 
immobilize  any  break  and  has  built-in  traction  rods,  carry 
holds  and  pack  straps  ;  it  rides  easily  on  a  toboggan  and  is 
low  enough  for  quick  X-raying.  Price,  $45;  with  blanket, 
stand  and  fracture  supply  kit,  $72.50. 


We  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  devil  so  early  in  the  season, 
but  —  so  long  as  no  sure-fire  way  exists  to  prevent  skiing 
accidents,  we  welcome  new  ways  to  make  them  less  of  a  nuisance. 
A  major  recent  development  is  the  Melmac  resin-bonded  plaster 
bandage  manufactured  by  Davis  &  Geek,  Inc.,  American  Cyani- 
mid  subsidiary.  Casts  made  with  this  bandage  are  only 
half  as  heavy  as  ordinary  plaster  of  Paris  casts  and  are  two 
to  four  times  as  strong.  They  are  not  affected  by  moisture 
(you  can  take  a  shower  in  them)  yet  are  pervious  to  air.  Not 
only  are  they  more  comfortable,  but  they  do  not  cause  macera¬ 
tion.  Professionally  interested  readers  are  referred  to 
Dr.  Milton  C.  Cobey's  article,  "Plastic  Immobilization;  a 
New  Method,"  in  The  American  Surgeon,  June,  1954,  Vol.  XX, 

No.  6,  pp.  664-668.  Regrettably,  the  new  bandage  does  not 
permit  skiing  on  a  newly  fractured  limb.  It  does,  however, 
provide  as  good  a  writing  surface  as  ordinary  plaster. 


Ski-Ez,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  first  manufacturer  to 
name  ski  waxes  (outside  of  silver)  after  their  true  color. 
Their  Chocolate  Ski  Wax  is  new  this  season.  ...  A  company 
that  not  only  manufactures  ski  club  patches  but  designs  them 
free  of  charge  is  Hartmann,  Inc.  at  202  West  40th  St.,  N.Y.C. 
.  .  .  Users  of  Kiwi  shoe  polish  will  be  glad  to  know  the 
Australian  company  is  making  a  greaseless  dubbin  now,  branded 
Sport.  ...  On  the  cold  front.  Duofold  Inc.  has  good  news  for 
baby-skinned  skiers.  In  addition  to  its  stand-by  ski  under¬ 
wear,  Duofold  is  making  its  doublet  ski  shirts  in  the  two- 
layer  fabric  this  year  —  the  inner  layer  of  cotton,  the 
outer  layer  of  wool. 


Stanley  Washburn's  sensational  Bongo-Board,  introduced 
by  SKI  last  year,  has  gone  into  assembly  line  production. 
Homemade  jobs  improvised  by  would-be  Bongo-Boarders  will 
be  rapidly  replaced  this  season  by  heavy  plywood  Boards  and 
laminated  teak  and  mahogany  Bongos  now  being  produced  in 
Western  Europe,  Canada  and  in  two  factories  in  the  U.S.  They 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Kiwi  Sport  dubbin 


Ski.Sit 


NEW  PRODUCTS  NEWSLEHER 


now  come  in  three  sizes  for  all  ages,  range  in  price  from  $6.95 
to  $14.95.  .  .  .  Another  potential  ski-lodge  fixture  is  the 
Ski-Sit,  developed  by  a  North  Adams,  Mass.,  dentist.  Dr. 
Clarence  W.  Wildman.  Ski-Sit  solves  the  problem  of  fvin  for 
non-skiers  at  ski  resorts  that  lack  facilities  for  skating, 
sledding  or  tobogganing.  Anybody  can  ride  a  Ski-Sit  on  a 
gentle  slope. 


Rossignol's  new  Emile  Allais  model  sets  a  trend  toward 
more  and  more  luxurious  skis  this  season.  Topped  with  black 
plastic  and  decorated  with  red  grooves,  the  new  model  has 
all  the  features  of  the  Olympique  and  retails  for  $79.50.  .  .  . 
Dartmouth  is  making  deliveries  of  the  new  short  ski.  .  .  . 
Anglo-Scandinavian,  with  the  Stein  Eriksen  ski,  Kneissl, 
Northland,  Kastle,  Paris,  A  &  T  and  other  manufacturers 
are  offering  improved  merchandise  at  the  same  or  lower  prices. 


Earl  Millar  Release  Binding  unit 


Head  will  produce  experimental  quantities  of  new  slalom 
and  downhill  models  designed  for  maximum  qualities  of  track 
and- bite  rather  than  skiability  alone.  These  will  be  multi- 
grooved,  will  retail  for  $98.50.  The  three  present  models 
("flexible,"  "standard,"  "racing")  will  all  be  grouped  under 
the  designation  "Head  Standard"  and  will  come  in  soft,  medivun 
and  hard  grades.  Price  remains  $85  per  pair.  .  .  .  New  Head 
accessories  are  an  edge  sharpener  at  $4  and  a  plastic  main¬ 
tenance  kit  at  $5,  refills  $2.50. 


Two  new  safety  bindings  have  entered  the  lists.  The  Earl 
Miller  Release  Binding  has  identical  two-spring  attachments 
at  heel  and  toe,  comes  complete  with  tension  gauge,  safety 
lanyards,  device  for  holding  racers'  boots  in  the  binding 
during  high-speed  chatter  on  ice,  optional  touring  attach¬ 
ments.  Prices,  $14.95  and  up.  .  .  .  Marker  Automatic's 
Simplex,  like  the  Duplex,  works  with  a  conventional  cable. 
It  has  one  toe-release  unit  instead  of  two,  retails  for  $9.95. 


Klear-Glass 


New  racing  goggles  with  rubber  frame,  interchangeable 
lemon  or  green  lenses  and  excellent  ventilation  have  been 
announced  by  the  Mont-Blanc  Company  of  Portland,  Oregon. 
Price  is  $1.95  with  one  lens,  $2.50  with  both  lenses.  .  .  . 
Klear-Glass,  an  agent  for  preventing  fog  on  glass  surfaces, 
can  be  sponged  on  with  a  lipstick-size  applicator  ($.40)  or 
sprayed  on  with  squeeze  bottles  ($.79  and  $1.49).  It  con¬ 
tains  no  glycerine  or  silicone  and  works  on  eyeglasses,  ski 
goggles,  windshields  and  bathroom  mirrors. 


The  "Battle  of  the  Boots"  is  raging  all  over  the  ski 
world,  with  importers  and  domestic  manufacturers  offering 
better  values  than  ever,  a  larger  selection  of  models  and 
wider  price  ranges.  More  about  boots  in  coming  issues  of 
SKI.  .  .  .  Tyrol  has  improved  the  Boot  Press  by  adding  a  fully 
adjustable  heel  section  and  by  strengthening  the  front 
throw  spring.  The  Boot  Press  attaches  to  the  soles,  allowing 
air  to  circulate  inside  the  boot. 


Mont-Blanc  racing  goggle 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ^ 

DARTMOUTH  SKIS  •  Hanqvcr,  N«w  Hamp»liir« 

U.  S.  DISTRIBUTORS,  Inc  •  3270  E.  FooHiBi  Blvd.  •  PosUdMO  8,  Califomki 
GRESVIO,  LTD.  •  91  Yong*  Slr«at  •  Toronto,  Canada 


The  August  issue  of  Fortune  has 
good  news  for  skiers.  According  to 
M.I.T.’s  distinguished  meteorologist, 
Hurd  C.  Willett,  U.S.  winters  are  get¬ 
ting  colder  and  will  probably  reach  a 
low  between  1960  and  1965. 

Willett  bases  his  forecast  on  a  study 
of  variations  in  temperature  inter¬ 
preted  according  to  a  new  theory  of 
climatic  change.  Several  types  of  solar 
disturbances,  Willett  believes,  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  temperature  changes  over 
periods  ranging  from  weeks  to  ages — 
glacial  epochs,  to  be  exact. 

In  conjunction  with  Francis  Bello’s 
article.  Fortune  published  the  results 
of  its  own  statistical  survey  of  U.S. 
temperatures  during  the  past  sixty 
years.  Fortune’s  graphs  of  winter  tem¬ 
peratures  in  each  major  region  of  the 
country  make  interesting  reading  in¬ 
deed. 

In  the  northeastern  and  north  cen¬ 
tral  states,  average  winter  temperatures 
have  risen  3.5  degrees  during  the  past 
sixty  years.  Only  in  the  Northwest  have 
winters  become  colder  over  the  sixty- 
year  period — by  about  0.7  degrees. 

Mean  annual  temperatures  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  reached  a 
peak  in  1939,  have  been  dropping  ever 
since — an  encouraging  trend,  so  far  as 
skiers’  interests  are  concerned. 


Q.  One  of  my  skis  has  a  small  split 
in  the  tail.  H ow  can  I  repair  this  so  the 
split  will  not  lengthen  and  ruin  the 
ski? 


A.  Glue  the  split  together  under 
pressure  with  clamps  or  a  bench  vise. 
If  the  heel  of  the  ski  is  thick  enough, 
drill  a  hole  from  one  side  to  the  other 
and  reinforce  the  glue  joint  with  a  long 
copper  rivet,  brass  wood  screw  or 
glued  wooden  dowel.  A  piece  of  steel 
edge  screwed  down  across  the  split  also 
helps  to  hold  the  ski  together. 


Note:  Readers  are  invited  to  submit 
questions  or  ideas  on  equipment  or 
any  other  ski  topic  to  The  Editors, 
SKI  magazine,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


Tips  on  Repair 

{Continued  from  page  64) 

you  can  either  tape  on  to  your  foot  or 
wear  between  two  pairs  of  socks.  Cheap 
or  ill-fitting  boots  can  cause  no  end 
of  blister  trouble. 


USING  DYNAGIA/  SDI'IH  A  NIW  HASf  I  OH  A  Nl  IV  SKI 


The  Hew  Ski  Paradise  in  the 


ANTA  TE  BASIN 


NEW  MEXICO 

Chair  lift,  shelter,  open  slopes,  good  snow -11,000  ft. 
high  in  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains  near  storied 
old  Santa  ft.  Regular  bus  7  ■ 

seryice.  Stay  at  Fred 
Harvey's  famous  hotel—  •V””*** 

Write  to 

0. 1.  Cole.  Manager  i 


New  Books  on  Skiing 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

instructor  in  the  Tenth  Mountain  Divi¬ 
sion  during  the  war,  he  founded  the 
Georg  Ski  School  at  California’s  Mam¬ 
moth  Lake,  which  he  now  directs. 

More  than  150  action  photographs 
illustrate  proper  ski  technique  in  a 
great  variety  of  snow  conditions  and 
terrain.  In  this  book,  Georg  assembles 
practical  knowledge  from  all  the  cur¬ 
rent  techniques.  A  skier,  he  says, 
“needs  a  full  bag  of  tricks — even  more 
so  than  a  golfer  needs  a  full  bag  of 
clubs.” 

The  Reporter  Press  in  North  Con¬ 
way,  N.  H.,  is  publishing  Girtrud  and 
Frank  Ellis’  Twenty  Years  Along  the 
Ski  Trails  ($1.50),  the  informal  story 
of  the  authors’  growing  up  with  the 
sport  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
Girtrud  and  Frank  Ellis  now  operate 
the  Ellis  Ski  Information  Service  in 
Torrington,  Conn.,  direct  the  Mohawk 
Ski  School  at  Cornwall  and  produce 
radio  programs. 

Roger  Langley,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Ski  Association,  says  in 
his  introduction:  “This  book  is  princi¬ 
pally  for  the  recreational  skier  .  .  . 
shows  how  much  really  has  been  done 
for  the  recreational  skier,  and  what  the 


opportunities  are  for  such  skiers.  The 
two  authors  of  this  book  have  spent  a 
generation  skiing  themselves,  taking 
part  in  competition,  giving  tests,  giving 
instruction  in  skiing,  serving  on  the 
ski  patrol  or  coaching  school  ski  teams 
and  engaging  in  many  other  activities 
in  skiing.” 

K.  Douglas  Beakes’  Skiing  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  privately  printed  in  that  country, 
will  probably  be  sold  at  $3.00  per  copy 
by  SKI  magazine  this  season  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  readers.  The  book  is  other¬ 
wise  available  only  in  Austria.  It  is  a 
good  book  on  the  whole,  a  labor  of 
love  by  a  U.S.  Army  education  adviser 
stationed  in  Austria.  It  is  as  much 
about  skiing  as  about  Austria,  and  it 
includes  chapters  on  training  and  com¬ 
peting  in  all  four  events.  A  short  chap¬ 
ter  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  major 
Austrian  ski  resorts. 

Monk  Gibbon’s  In  Search  of  Winter 
Sport,  published  last  year  by  Evans 
Brothers  Ltd.  in  London,  may  be 
ordered  through  booksellers.  Author  of 
poetry,  criticism  and  travel  books.  Gib¬ 
bon  approaches  skiing  esthetically  and 
with  subtle  humor.  The  conversations 
with  his  friend,  Arnold  Lunn,  are 
priceless.  This  is  a  delightful  book.  It 
belongs  on  the  reading  list  of  skiers 
planning  a  trip  to  Europe  this  season. 


^  RIDE  THE  MAGIC  CARPET 

:  I  THE  SUGAR  BOWL 
J  on 

^  Donner  Summit,  Calif. 

Heron  Double  Chair  lift — 
Ropetows — Bill  Klein  Ski 
School  —  Accommodations 
Mid-Week  Specials 
Open  December  to  May 

For  brochures,  rote  sheets  or 
colorful  poster  write: 

SUGAR  BOWL 

Norden.  Catif.  TEL;  Soda  Springs  2281 


SPORTS 


Located  at  the  edge 
of  Re«M  on  the  way  to 
Reno  Ski  lowl.  Moderate 
winter  rotes.  Modern, 
looutiful.  Comfortable. 

Moontoineer  Joe 
Coshing,  Mgr. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


WHERE  TO  STAY 


Now  is  the  time  to  make  reservations  fcr 
your  skiing  holidays.  The  following  guide 
will  enable  you  to  reserve  accommodations 
of  your  choice  at  the  foremost  resorts 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Europe. 


TIMBERHOUSE  SKI  LODGE 
Renovated,  700  yds.  to  tows,  special  7  days 
skiing,  lodging,  good  meals,  ski  lessons,  tows, 
fun,  $49  up. 


CALIFORNIA 


.\ORDEN 

SUGAR  BOWL 

Magic  Carpet  Aerial  Tramway,  double  chairlift. 
2  ropetows.  Open  Dec.-May. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK 

AHWAHNEE  HOTEL- YOSEMITE  LODGE 
Mid-week  plan  includes  meals,  lodgings,  skating, 
lifts,  ski  lessons.  Rates  from  $9  daily  at  Lodge: 
$16  at  Ahwahnee.  T-bars,  rope  tows,  ski  school 
(directed  by  Luggi  Foeger)  at  Badger  Pass, 
Yosemite  ski  area.  Write  for  folder.  Box  578, 
Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif. 


IDAHO 

KFTCHUM 

KNIGHT’S  CABINS 
Modern  kitchens. 

SUN  MOTEL-HOTEL 

$4.00  for  two,— $7.50  for  four.  Downtown  Ket- 
chum— in  Sun  Valley— Idaho. 

WOOD  RIVER  MOTEL 
Modem.  Automatic  heat.  $5.00  up. 

SUN  VALLEY 

SUN  VALLEY  LODGE,  CHALLENGER  INN, 
SKIERS  CHALETS 

For  information  and  reservations  wire  or  write 
Winston  McCrea,  Mgr.,  or  see  your  travel  agent 


Badrutt's 


PALACE  HOTEL 


St.  Moritz,  Switzerland 


COLORADO 


ASPEN 

ALPINE  LODGE 

A  lodge  for  skiers  run  by  skiers.  Dorms  and 
rooms  $4.75  to  6.50,  2  meals.  Toni  and  Use 
Woemdle,  ski  instructor. 

ASPEN  COURT 

Modem,  Bath,  Kitchenette,  3  blocks  from  ski-tow. 

BELL  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 
New,  a  ski  length  from  the  ski  lift,  ultra  modem, 
music,  fun,  private  baths. 

BLUE  SPRUCE  SKI  LODGE 
At  lift.  New,  beautifully  planned.  Spacious  rooms 
&  apts.,  priv.  bath-shower,  picture  window,  music. 

EDELWEISS  INN  AND  CHALETS 
Inexpensive  rooms,  apts.,  near  lift,  friendly  at¬ 
mosphere. 

GUIDO’S  SWISS  INN 

Cabins  &  lodge  in  connection.  Continental  food, 
home-made  pastries,  bread.  Moderate  prices. 
HILLSIDE  LODGE 

Studio  apts.,  comfortable  rooms  1  block  from 
either  lift.  Write— Emma  Haerdle,  Box  B,  phone 
3551. 

HOLIDAY  HOUSE 

Skiess  accommodations.  Dormitories  &  rooms  3 
blocks  from  skilift  &  town.  Write  Box  634,  Phone 
4471  or  2371. 

HOTEL  JEROME  AND  COTTAGES 
Widest  choice  of  accommodations  priced  to  meet 
your  budget.  Leam-to-ski  week  package  $86. 
MILLEREST  LODGE 

Charm,  comfort.  Ideal  location,  sensible  rates, 
wonderful  food.  Box  398,  Aspen.  Tel.  2261. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  CHALET 
Mountain  hospitality,  informal  ’ounge,  2  blks. 
cither  lift  or  shops.  $3.50  &  up  inch  hearty  break¬ 
fast.  Write  Ralph  Melville. 

NORWAY  LODGE 

18-rooms,  18-baths,  lounge,  sundeck,  fireplace, 
ski  down  to  the  lift,  folder  available. 

PROSPECTOR  LODGE 

Aspen’s  luxurious  ski  lodge.  Located  in  center  of 
Aspen  just  two  blocks  from  the  lift.  Hearty  Pros¬ 
pector  breakfast  served  to  our  guests. 

SHADOW  HILL  LODGE 
Aspen’s  friendliest  Lodge.  Priv.  baths:  lounge: 
Hi-Fi:  Finest  breakfast  anywhere. 

T  LAZY  7  RANCH 

Modem  rustic  apts.  Private  tow,  night  skiing, 
ski  joring.  Private  and  group  rates. 

WESTERNER  COURT 

Modem,  close  to  lifts,  dining  places  and  all  activ¬ 
ities.  Excellent  parking  space.  Box  183A— or 
Phone  2184. 

IDAHO  SPRINGS 

BERTHOUD  PASS  LODGE,  INC. 
WINTER  PARK 

MILLER’S  IDELWILD  INN 
Private  baths,  rooms,  dorm;  $5.50  up  daily.  Good 
food.  fun.  Dwight  Miller. 

SPORTSLAND  SKI  CHALET 
Bargain:  Ski  7  days  $59!  Includes  private  room, 
meals,  lessons,  lifts,  free  rides  to  ski  areas.  Bunk 
space  $49;  low  daily  rates  too.  Photo  folder  free: 
Sportsland,  Winter  Park  30,  Colorado 
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Regular  air  connectians  direct  to  Zur¬ 
ich  Airport.  NEW  aerial  cable  car 
fram  Carveglia  to  Piz  Noit,  10,000  ft. 
"Spring  skiing  until  Easter’’. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTH  EGREMONT 

JUG  END  BARN 

Open  all  year.  Two  ski  tows  for  beginners  and 
intermediates.  Excellent  expert  slopes  nearby. 
Rates  $8.00  to  $12.00  daily.  Lewis  H.  Crafts. 
Manager 


for  your  perfect 

SWISS  HOLIDAY 


MICHIGAN 

GAYLORD 

HORSESHOE  LAKE  INN 
Walking  distance  to  Ski  Village. 


NEVADA 

ELKO 

COMMERCIAL  HOTEL 
Elko’s  famous  meeting  place— reasonable. 

RANCHINN 

Ski  headquarters  in  Elko. 

RENO 

RIVERSIDE  HOTEL 

30-minute  bus  service  daily  to  Reno  Ski  Bowl. 
Lanai-bedrooms.  Floor  shows  and  dancing 
nightly.  Swimming  Pool.  Casino.  Rates  from  $7 
single;  $9  double,  European  Plan.  Arthur  V. 
Alten,  Mgr.  Color  brochure  on  request. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BELKNAP  RECREA-nON  AREA,  GILFORD 
KING’S  GRANT  INN 

10  minutes  Belknap  Chairlift,  rustic  atmosphere, 
private  baths,  lounm,  dancing,  cocktails.  Cap. 
So.  Private  slope,  toboganning,  illuminated  skat¬ 
ing,  snowshoe  hihes.  $6.50-$10.50  A.P.  Folder: 
Margarete,  Ralph  Krauss,  Laconia  22.  Phone 
Glendale  2033  or  2931. 

CONWAY 

PRESIDENTIAL  INN 

Conveniently  located,  reasonable  cocktail 

lounge,  40  rooms.  Recommended  by  “Gourmet”. 

FRANCONIA 

FLINTLOCK  LODGE  AND  MOTEL 
Fine  accommodations.  Two  meals,  from  $6.50. 
LOVETT’S  INN  AND  MOUNTAIN 
MODERN  COTTAGES 

Excellent. 

GEORGES  MILLS 

RUSSELL’S  INN  ON  LAKE  SUNAPEE 
Between  Mt.  Sunapee  State  Park  and  New 
London  Ski  Slopes. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


KLOSTERS,  the  latest  in  top-class  skiing, 
is  very  much  "en  vogue’’  with  the  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

THE  SllVRETTA,  the  leading  first  class 
hotel,  offers  a  perfect  vacation  in  a  cozy, 
informol  atmosphere,  and  meets  with  the 
wishes  of  a  selected  American  clientele. 


For  terms  and  informotion,  write  to 
George  Rocco,  (Swiss)  Manager.  Cable: 
Silvretto  Klosters. 


E.  SCHERZ  —  MANAGING  PROPRIETOR 
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GSTAAD 

PALACE 

GSTAAD,  SWITZERLAND 


ADVERTISEHENT 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  (Cont.) 

INTERVALE 

CRYSTAL  HILLS  LODGE  AND  SKI  DORM 
Bunks  $l.-$2.50.  Showers;  Rooms  $3.  up;  Cafe-  ^ 
teria  with  iner^nsive  good  food;  Dancing.  ! 
Lighted  Skating  Pond;  150  Guests. 

HOLIDAY  INN 

Skiers’  favorite. 

NEW  ENGLAND  INN 

Center  of  ski  region.  150  accommodations,  bunks 
to  private  baths,  $6.50  up.  Cocktail  lounge. 

JACKSON 

CHRISTMAS  FARM  INN 
Downhill  trails  to  and  from  Thom  Mt.  Ski  Area. 
Bountiful  meals.  Also  dormitory  accommodations. 
Tel.  13. 

THE  HAWTHORNE 

Centrally  located,  40  rooms,  24  baths,  excellent 
meals,  folder. 

PINKIIAM  NOTCH  INN-DANA  PLACE 
Located  in  Pinkham  Notch.  Practice  slope  tow 
for  guests.  Convenient  to  all  lifts.  Best  accommo¬ 
dations. 

SPRUCE  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 
300  acre  ski  resort.  Floodlighted  tow.  Near  three 
major  lifts.  Accommodates  100.  Lars  Winquist, 
owner. 

THORN  HILL  LODGE 

Rooms,  dorms,  bunkrooms— close  to  Thom  and 
Black. 

WHITNEYS’  IN  JACKSON,  N.  H. 

A  comfortable  Inn  at  foot  of  Black  Mountain 
T-Bar  lift.  $7.-$ll.,  with  3  hearty  meals.  Illus¬ 
trated  folder. 

NORTH  CONWAY 

CRANMORE  INN 

A  skier’s  inn  near  town  and  Skimobile.  Bunks 
$6.50,  Rooms  $7.50-$10.00  (three  meals). 
Folder. 

OXEN  YOKE  INN 

$6  to  $10.  Bunks  to  private  bath.  3  meals,  week¬ 
end  specials.  5  min.  walk  to  Skimobile.  Famous 
Slalom  Room.  Folder. 

SUN  VALLEY  INN 

Kearsarge  St.  ( Skimobile  Rd. )  10  min.  walk  to 
Skimobile.  Private  rooms,  bunkrooms.  Rate  $5.50 
to  7.50  Am.  Plan.  Tel.  5377. 


PINKHAM  NOTCH 

APPALACHIAN  MT.  CLUB 
PINKHAM  NOTCH  CAMP 
Skiing  Dec.-June,  rates  $6.50  including  three 
meals.  Tuckerman  Ravine  shelter  operated  by 

aub. 

WATERVILLE  VALLEY 

WATERVILLE  INN 
T-Bar.  rope  tow,  dancing.  80  guests. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


NEW  MEXICO 

SANTA  FE 

LA  FONDA  HOTEL 

This  famous  Fred  Harvey  hotel  is  linked  to  New 
Mexico’s  Santa  Fe  Basin  by  regular  bus  service. 
For  information  on  special  package  tour  rates  for 
skiers,  write  Mr.  D.  L.  Cole,  Manager.  See  our 
advertisement. 


NEW  YORK 

LAKE  PLACID 

MIRROR  LAKE  INN 

Learn  to  ski  in  fabulous  Lake  Placid.  Best  be¬ 
ginners’  facilities  in  America,  indoor  outdoor 
skating,  bobsledding,  do^ledding.  Free  ski  in- 
stmction,  free  ski  tow.  Fireplaces,  private  cot¬ 
tages.  Mail  ad  for  free  color  booklets. 

OLD  FORGE 

MOOSE  HEAD  HOTEL 
Ski  slopes  at  back  door. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

CHAMPION 

SEVEN  SPRINGS  SKI  LODGE 
Have  fun  hunting,  riding,  skiing. 
MOUNTAINHOME,  POCONO  MOUNTAINS 
ONAWA  LODGE 

Facilities  for  all  winter  sports.  Accom.  200. 
Rooms  with  &  without  bath.  Rates  fr.  $8.00  dly., 
inch  meals. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

DEADWOOD 

FRANKLIN  HOTEL  COMPANY 
Ski  lockers,  waxing  table,  fireplace,  bar,  cafe. 
Rates  as  low  as  $5.00  for  two  persons  with  bath. 
110  rooms. 


THE  ALTA  LODGE 
Center  of  skiing  activities  in  Alta. 


PERUVIAN  LODGE 

Comfortable  rooms,  cheerful  dormitories,  reason¬ 
able  rates,  fun,  atmosphere,  excellent  cuisine.  Pow¬ 
der  snow  paradise.  Write  for  free  informational 
folder. 

RUSTLER  LODGE 

Utah’s  newest  &  finest  ski  lodge.  Steamheated. 


VERMONT 


BURLINGTON 

HOTEL  VERMONT 

Vermont’s  largest  hotel.  Rooms  $3.50  to  $12.00. 
Unique  “Sugar  House’’  Cocktail  Lounge;  TV, 
music.  Dining  Room.  Garage.  Cocktails,  music 
on  Sunset  Roof.  Easy  driving  distance,  all  ski 
areas.  John  J.  Hyland,  Jr.,  Mgr.  Tel.  BurUngton 
4-.5711. 

RUTLAND 

PICO  PEAK 

Long  Trail  Lodge  at  Pico  Peak.  Adjacent  lift. 
Rooms,  dorms.  Rates  $7.50  up. 

STOWE 

THE  ANNEX 

Stowe  Village.  $3  European.  $7  American.  Cap.  30. 

THE  CLARKS’  LODGE 
Recommended  A. A. A.  Lodge.  Tel.  Stowe  6-7266. 

DONOVAN’S  HOB  KNOB 
Donovans  are  back  this  winter. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  INN  AND  MOTEL 
Stowe  Village.  Cap.  100.  The  best  of  ski  living 
and  Duncan  Hines  food.  “The  Whip’’  bar  and 
lounge.  10  mins,  to  Mt.  Mansfield.  Busses  start 
here.  $7.00  to  $12.00  A.  P.  Parker  Perry,  host. 
Tel.  6-3301.  See  display  adv.  this  issue. 

IVANDALE  FARM 

Route  100.  Comfortable  rooms,  good  home  cook¬ 
ing.  $6.50.  Phone  Morrisville  8-7031. 

MUSHKODAY  FARM 

Bunks  to  private  baths.  Cap.  50.  Folder.  Tel. 
Stowe  6-5931. 

ROUND  HEARTH 

Ski  dorms  for  men  and  women.  140  guests.  $5.00 
daily,  $32.  wkly..  Am.  Famous  circular  fireplace. 
Best  of  food  &  fun.  FOLDER.  Tel.  STOWE 
6-2223. 


CeHtef  CnteftaiHiHeHt 
IN  A  WORLD  OF  SUN  AND  SNOW 


Two  hours  from  Berne  or  Lausanne  .  .  .  Roods  open  all 
winter . . .  Wonderful  skiing  ...  9  ski  lifts  . . .  Curling  .  .  . 
Skating  ...  Ice  Hockey  .  .  .  Bridge  .  .  .  Night  Club  with 
excellent  Band  .  .  .  Swiss  Ski  School  .  .  .  Skating  School 
.  .  .  Kandahar  Club. 


WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  AND  FREE  BOOKLET 
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All-inclusive  rates 
$8.00  per  day  and  up 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


STOWE  (Com.) 

THE  STOWE-AWAY  1 

Route  108,  near  everything.  Quality  at  reasonable 
rates.  George  T.  Rutledge. 

WAITSFIELD 

MAD  RIVER  ASSOCIATION 
HOUSING  OFFICE 

Representing  all  Ae  lodges  (or  hospitality  at  Mad 
River  Glen. 


CANADA 


MONT  GABRIEL,  P.Q. 

MONT  GABRIEL  CLUB 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

CHALET  DES  CHUTES 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

CHATEAU  BEAUVALLON 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

DEVIL’S  RIVER  LODGE  • 

See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

GRAY  ROCKS  INN 

Snow  Eagle  Ski  School.  Lift,  skating,  dancing. 
$7.50-11.00  with  meals.  Ski  weeks,  $59.95. 

HOTEL  MONT  TREMBLANT 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

MANOIR  PINOTEAU 
See  advertisement  on’  Laurentian  page. 

MONT  TREMBLANT  LODGE 
See  advertisement  on  L.aurentian  page. 

VILLA  BELLEVUE 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

STE.  ADELE-EN-HAUT,  P.Q. 

THE  CHANTECLER 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

STE.  ADELE  LODGE 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

STE.  AGATHE-DES-MONTS,  P.Q. 

LAURENTIDE  INN 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

ST.  DONAT,  P.Q. 

JASPER-IN-QUEBEC 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

STE.  MARGUERITE  STATION,  P.Q. 

ALPINE  INN  AND  COTTAGES 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

CHALET  COCHAND,  SWISS  CHALETS 
Swiss  style  ski  school,  T’-Bar  tows.  Rates  88  to 


Gstaad 


SWITZERLAND 


In  the  world  famous  Bernese  Oberland 


From  December  till  Faster  you  will  find  abundant  snow 
and  sun  in  these  very  well  equipped  resorts.  Accom¬ 
modations  $4  to  $10  a  day — small  modern  hotels  to 
luxurious  hotels  with  private  room  and  bath,  3  meals, 
tips,  and  taxes  all  included. 


SS(X)  ft.  Highest  sunny  village  in  the  Bernese  Oberland  with  a 
skiing  season  till  Easter.  Headquarters  of  the  Kandahar  Ski  Club, 
"the  centre  where  you  learn  to  ski".  10  hotels,  ranging  from 
modest  to  Palace.  Winter  branch  of  the  Swiss  Federal  School  of 
Gymnastics  &  Sports.  Funicular  and  skilifts,  all  wintersports.  Inferno 
Race  Feb.  20th,  Arlberg  Kandahar  March  ll-13th. 


For  SUN,  SNOW  and  FUN.  Skiing  from  December  to  April.  Dozens 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  well  kept  ski-runs.  3  modern  mountain 
railways,  3  ski-lifts.  30  comfortable  hotels.  Good  snow  and  much 
sun.  You  shall  never  be  disappointed  in  Wengen. 


SWITZERLAND 


ADELBODEN 

See  advertisement  on  this  page. 

AROSA 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

DAVOS 

See  advertisement  in  this 
DAVOS-PARSENN 

GRAND  HOTEL  BELVEDERE 
GRINDELWALD 

See  advertisement  on  this  page. 

GSTAAD 

See  advertisement  on  this  page. 

GSTAAD  PALACE  HOTEL 
See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

KLOSTERS 

CHESA  GRISCHUNA 

A  world-famous  hotel  in  the  center  of  some  of 
the  world’s  finest  skiing.  Favored  by  discriminat¬ 
ing  skiers  for  its  accessibility  to  the  Parsenn 
snowfields,  its  gourmet  table  and  cheerful  atmos¬ 
phere.  For  beautifully  illustrated  brochure,  write 
Hans  Guler,  host. 

MORREN 

See  advertisement  on  this  page. 

ST.  MORITZ 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

BADRUTT’S  PALACE  HOTEL 
One  of  the  world’s  finest  hostelries.  For  rates  and 
literature  write  Andrea  Badrutt,  Director. 

HOTEL  SCHWEIZERHOF 
First  class  hotel  in  the  center.  Quiet,  free  and 
sunny  position. 

SUVRETTA  HOUSE 
See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

WENGEN 

See  advertisement  on  this  page. 


2  hours  from  Berne — road  open  all  Winter — 30  Hotels — Ski  School 
— 2  Ice  Rinks — spectacular  skiing  from  FIRST  (7111  ft.)  the  top  of 
the  world's  longest  chairlift  or  down  the  glaciers  from  JUNG- 
FRAUJOCH  (11,333  ft.).  Write  to  Grindelwold  Tourist  Office. 


issue. 


FOR  SKIING  AND  FUN.  20  hotels,  2  chairlifts,  1  ropetow,  beautiful 
downhill  runs,  o  gay  nighi  life,  oil  help  to  moke  your  visit  pleasant. 
WHERE  SKI  CHAMPIONS  ARE  MADE.  Adleboden  Tourist  Office. 


The  famous  skiing  centre  in  o  world  of  sun  and  snow.  10  ski  lifts, 
covering  o  total  length  of  45,000  ft.  4  skating  rinks — overage 
doily  sunshine  8  hours.  Mony  social  and  sporting  events.  For  hotel- 
list  of  Gstood  see  advert,  on  page  46. 


For  information  contact  the  official  Inquiry  Offices  of 
the  respective  resorts;  The  Swiss  National  Tourist  Of¬ 
fices,  10  West  49th  Street,  New  York  City  or  661  Mar¬ 
ket  Street,  San  Francisco;  or  your  travel  agent. 
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FLY  DIRECT 


SKI 


more  time  there! 

SWITZERLAND  •  AUSTRIA 
FRANCE  •  ITALY  •  GERMANY 

Start  your  Ski  Holiday  aboard  a  luxurious 
SWISSAIR  DC-6B  ...  fly  directly  (without 
changing  planes)  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
Alps.  Enjoy  the  immediate  relaxation  . . .  won¬ 
derful  food  .  .  .  typical  Swiss  hospitality,  and 
unmatched  pleasure  of  a  precision  flight .  . . 
both  to  and  from  your  vacation  in  Ski-Land. 
Independent  trips  and  packages  to  suit 
every  skier's  Holiday  needs  as  low  as  $578. 
SKI  NOW  ...  PAY  LATER 
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What  Is  An 
Average  Skier? 

by  The  Editors 

More  than  one  out  of  five  of  our 
readers  plans  a  trip  to  Europe 
this  season — twice  as  many  as  had 
similar  intentions  two  years  ago.  More 
than  three  out  of  five  earn  over  $5,000 
per  year,  and  twofout  of  three  read  no 
other  ski  publication.  How  ^o  we 
know  ?  The  new  SlCI  survey,  of  course. 

In  1950  SKI  magazine  conducted 
the  first  national  survey  of  skiers,  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  service  to  the  industry. 
Five  thousand  questionnaires  were  sent 
out,  and  results  were  tabulated  from 
the  first  2000  replies. 

This  year  SKI  ccmducted  a  similar 
survey,  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale, 
in  order  to  check  statistically  on  new 
trends  in  the  ski  world.  Once  again  we 
based  our  conclusions  on  the  first  40% 
of  returns.  Although  our  questions  in 
the  new  survey  differed  from  those  in 
the  first,  the  surveys  show  that  U.S. 
skiers — or  SKI  readers,  at  least — have 
a  great  deal  more  money  to  spend  and 
are  spending  it  on  ski  equipment  and 
ski  vacations. 

Here  are  some  interesting  results. 
More  than  half  of  our  readers  are 
water  skiers,  have  nevej  raced  and  do 
use  release  bindings.  Our  readers  own 
an  average  of  1.85  pairs  of  skis,  have 
an  average  of  2.5  skiers  in  the  family 
and  let  an  average  of  3.8  other  people 
read  their  copies  of  SKI. 

Printed  results  of  the  new  survey 
will  be  supplied  on  request.  Requests 
should  be  accompanied  by  either  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  or  ten 
cents  for  postage  and  handling. 


DIRECTLY  THERE 

NCW  VOWK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAM  FMANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELCS  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CLEVELAND 

O  0 


Coming! 

in  the  next  issue  of 
SKI  magazine 

Stein  Eriksen 

reveals  racing  secrets  that  won 
three  gold  medals  in  the  ’54  FIS 

Amputee  Skiers 

or  how  to  ski  without  legs.  .  .  . 

Danger  ! 

the  greatest  danger  in  skiing.  .  .  . 

plus  many  other 
outstanding  articles 
and  features! 


THE  BIG  THREE 
in  sunny 

SWITZERLAND 


Fun  in  the  sun,  and  gaiety 
after  dark.  Brimming  with 
the  young  and  beautiful  of 
four  continents.  Outstanding 
facilities  for  all  winter  sports: 
5  ski  lifts  (one  chair),  5  ice 
rinks,  Switzerland’s  biggest 
Ski  School. 


Ski  for  sunny  hours  on  the 
legendary  Parsenn,  skate  end¬ 
lessly  on  Europe’s  largest 
rink,  enjoy  imrivalled  equip¬ 
ment  for  every  winter  sport. 
30  runs,  2  funiculars,  4  ski 
lifts,  new  cable  airway,  70 
ski  teachers. 

Its  fabulous  reputation  is  well 
deserved!  Olympic  runs,  new 
cable  airway  (the  highest  in 
Europe),  w4de  choice  of 
moderate  priced  hotels  — 
still  the  favorite  among 
discriminating  "young 
moderns’’. 


You’ve  dreamed  of 
SWITZERIAND  -  now  you 
can’  Want  proof."'  Set  7 
normal  wrnrer  '’•canon  Mgen 

then  .conan'r  YgOC  National 
orwnretotheS^lssN^ 

IS  ««  or  661 

MaLft  street,  SAN  Fran¬ 
cis^  or  direct  to  the  local  tour- 
isfoffice  of  the  resorts  named 

here. 

You’ll  be  amazed  how  fat  a 
ski-doUar  goes  in  Switzerlan  , 

tra  dition.  ' 
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Competition"  line 


'Full  yeor's  guarantee 


The  ski  experts  wanted 


Watlarn  dUlribulefS  LE  TRAPPEUR  tki  boots 


Completely  redesigned  from  tip  to  heel,  the 
"Competition”  models  give  you  the  finest  style, 
strength  and  flexibility  that  it  is  possible  to  build 
into  a  ski.  A&Ts  are  all  seasoned  hickory  with  a 
full  length  tapered  hickory  core  .  . .  providing 
steadiness  at  high  speeds  and  holding  on  the 


hard,  fast  turns  . . .  better  control  too  with  the 
new  narrow  shovel  and  heel  and  round  bottom 
groove.  Some  of  the  extras  in  the  "Competition" 
models . . .  Permite  and  Cellolix  base,  top  edging, 
short  section  "GS”  type  steel  edges  to  heel,  heel 
protectors  and  Permite  sides. 


Olympic  "Competition"  model*  .  $45.00 
Aspen  "Competition"  model*  .  .  $55.00 
Sun  Valley  "Competition"  model  .  $75.00 

...other  A&T  models  $39.95  and  $42.50* 


See  your  authorized  A&T  dealer,  he  handies  only  the  best 
and  can  supply  every  skiing  need  from  his  complete 
line  of  A&T  ski  equipment  and  accessories. 

ANDERSON  &  THOMPSON  SKI  COMPANY  ( 

Seattle,  Washington 


wrap.  Conventional  lacing. 


Support  Your 


SHt  BOOTS 


National  Ski  Patrol 


G.  H.  BASS  &  CO.,  411  S.  MAIN  ST..  WILTON,  MAINE 


Send  for  free  descriptive  folder  of  Bass  Boots  for  Every  Skiing  Purpose 


: ' '  COLLEQI 

eOT  26  1954 

iia^Apv 


Style  1335 


Bass  believes  in  making  ski  boots  comfortable,  be¬ 
cause  —  the  better  the  fit,  the  better  your  control. 
The  National  Tempo,  with  firm  high-riding  ankle 
support  and  snug-fit  heel,  protects  and  supports  your 
feet.  Superb  fit  at  ankles,  heels,  toes,  arches,  helps 
prevent  fatigue.  You’ll  like  the  feel  of  boots  by  Bass 
—  crafted  by  Maine  shoemakers  who  know  how  to 
fit  American  feet. 

styles  for  men  and  women 

National  Tempo —  Sfyle  7335,  Notch-Top  Pattern.  Ankle 
Wrap.  Black  Wilton  grain.  Deep-notched  lace  row,  for  un¬ 
hindered  vorlage.  Double  nylon  lacing  to  boot  top.  Foam 
rubber  linings.  Steel  ankle  stays,  steel-shanked  downhill  bot¬ 
toms.  V-strap. 


National  Tempo  —  Style  1333  (not  il¬ 
lustrated) .  As  1335  but  without  ankle 


National  Tempo  —  Style  73301,  Brown  im¬ 
ported  Aquatite  with  Notch-Top  Pattern. 
Notch-Top  innerlacing. 


